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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Greetings, 

I would like to take this opportunity to wish 
you all a happy and joyous holiday season. At 
this time, we reflect on what has transpired dur- 
ing the past year. We give thanks for all of the 
friendships made and renewed. This I think is 
one of the nicest parts of going to the radio meets. 

The dates for the conference are as follows, 
August 22, 23, 24, 25 2007. Early registration 
will be on Wednesday evening and the flea mar- 
ket will open the next morning. Stay tuned for 
more info in the next Journal. We are already 
putting together the meet schedule and getting 
the seminars and forums lined up. As many of 
you already know, the theme will be “100 Years 
of Electronic Communications.” It was 100 
years ago that Dr. Lee de Forest was issued a 
patent for the Triode (Audion). 

If you would like to give a talk at the confer- 
ence or know someone you think would like to 
give one, please get in touch with me. It is never 
too early to get things started. 

Now for some housekeeping items. Member- 
ship: 2382 US, 89 Canada, 75 Foreign for a total 
of 2546. This is down from last year. I would ask 
all of you to help promote the AWA. We are 
only as strong as our membership. I go to many 
meets around the country and talk about the 
AWA and hand out applications. Just think what 
would happen if all of you did the same thing. 

I would also like to apologize for the delay in 
the arrival of the last issue of the Journal. Our 
printing company is now doing the shipping and 
postage. To save several hundred dollars in 


postage, we decided to take the opportunity to try 
bulk mailing instead of first class. We were as- 
sured that there would be little difference in the 
time that it takes for the Journal to arrive at its 
destination. 

Obviously that was not the case and some peo- 
ple may still not have their January Journals. If 
you are one of them, contact Ed Gable at the mu- _ 
seum (P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469- 
0421 or egable@rochester.rr.com) and he will 
send a replacement. Editor Marc Ellis and the 
printer are looking into what happened. We will 
keep you updated 

I would also like to take this opportunity to 
thank our newest Board of Directors members. 
Please welcome Felicia Kreuzer and David 
Kaiser to the board. I hope they will bring new 
ideas and hard work to this great organization. 

I hope to see you at a radio meet this coming 
year. My first one will be the CCAWA meet in 
Charlotte, NC. This meet is growing every year. 
Come on down, help support our first chapter, 
and have a good time. Go to the AWA web site 
for a link to the CC-AWA web site for all of the 
info. 

Well, enough for now. As always I am always 
eager to hear from you. 

If you have any questions or comments feel 
free to contact me, but please no calls after 9:30 
p.m. (eastern time), if possible. 

Geoffrey Bourne 

405 8th Avenue 

St. Albans, WV 25177 

304-722-4690 gcbourne@suddenlink.net 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in this 
column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available space. The 
statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


OWL RADIO CRACKS BURGLARY CASE 

I am very happy to write this second note 
about the theft of many of my best antique radios 
first reported in the July, 2005 AWA Journal. The 
Fairfax County police detective who had inves- 
tigated my case had been, months later, assisting 
another officer executing a search warrant. I had 
originally supplied him with some color pho- 
tographs of the stolen radios, and he recognized 
my little owl transistor radio sitting on a shelf. 
Needless to say, I’m now doing what I should 
have done: bringing my inventory up to date, 
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photographing each radio, and having all sets ap- 
a . ~ praised and added to my 
homeowner’s insurance 
policy. 

PAUL J. BERNAZANI 
Ashburn, VA 


Paul Bernazani’s little 
“owl” transistor set led to 
the return of his stolen ra- 
dios. He calls it “the stool 
pigeon.” 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


Mailing Problem 

Many of you received your October issue 
very late, or possibly not at all. This is the result 
of an experiment in which we decided to try 
sending out the Journal via bulk mail. Based on 
previous experience, our printer—who now also 
does our mailing—estimated that all issues 
would be delivered within five days. And by 
mailing in bulk we would realize about $800.00 
in postage savings. 

Perhaps it was because of the oncoming holi- 
day season, when the mails were flooded with 
catalogs and other correspondence, but the result 
was disappointing in the extreme. We definitely 
don’t plan to try bulk mailing again at any season! 

We have asked people who contacted us about 
the problem to wait a bit because our supply of 
extra copies is limited and the issues have been 
slowly trickling in to peoples’ mailboxes. But if 
you haven’t received your copy by now, please 
contact Ed Gable (you’ll find contact information 
in “Museum News’) and ask for a replacement. 


“Below 535” Column 

Frank Lotito has left the Journal staff in order to 
have more time to pursue his other interests. We’ ll 
miss his carefully documented technical articles 
and the many articles he encouraged others to con- 
tribute. Thanks for everything, Frank, and don’t be 
a stranger! I hope we’ll continue to have the plea- 
sure of publishing your work from time to time. 

There are no immediate plans for continuing 
“Below 535” as such. However, articles on this 
theme will always be welcome. For example, 


Bob Raide, W2ZM, is applying for the special 
FCC permission required to operate an experi- 
mental transmitter on 136 kHz, and we hope to 
be getting a report on his activities soon. Perhaps 
there are readers into picking up LF aircraft bea- 
cons or experimenting on the 160-190 
“LOWFER?” band under FCC Part 15. We’d be 
very interested in hearing about your activities! 


About our Copy Editor 
This is the issue in which we recognize our 
volunteer column editors, whose dedicated joint 
effort forms the backbone of every issue of the 
Journal. You'll find their biographies in the ar- 
ticle “Meet Our Column Editors” elsewhere in 
this issue. But another volunteer who is not in 
this group also deserves special recognition. He 
is Joe Schroeder, W9JUV, our Copy Editor. 
Joe has set standards for how our words are 
set in type—determining styles for electrical 
units, standard spelling and abbreviations, punc- 
tuation and capitalization, and all of the other 
myriad decisions that have to be made if our au- 
thor’s ideas are to be transferred to the printed 
page with clarity. He also reads all galley proofs 
to make sure that these standards are adhered to. 
Joe was the founding editor and producer of HR 
Report, the first amateur radio newsletter, and a 
member of the editorial staff of Ham Radio maga- 
zine, where he was a regular columnist and fre- 
quent editorial writer. He is a long-time member of 
the AWA and the Antique Radio Club of Illinois. 
Joe has been an active radio amateur since 
(continued on page 6) 


PHIL WEINGARTEN STORIES WANTED 

For the 2007 AWA Conference, I am planning 
a seminar on a notorious former AWA member 
named Phil Weingarten. Phil was a very fine “du- 
plicator” of historic wireless equipment such as 
coherers, Audions, and telegraph keys. The only 
problem was that he often neglected to tell his 
customers that he was selling them reproduc- 
tions. He kept a loaded German Luger pistol 
under the pillow in his sofa to help him deal with 
unhappy buyers. 

Hundreds of AWA members came into con- 
tact with Phil and many have interesting stories to 
tell about their experiences. If you knew Phil, 
please contact me indicating your willingness to 
join the seminar and share your experiences 
and/or send me your stories in writing so I can 
read them at the seminar. 
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I already have pictures of some of Phil’s coun- 
terfeit creations, his Audion blowing equipment 
and actual examples of his Marconi coherers and 
telegraph keys to show at the seminar, but I 
would appreciate additional photos and I hope 
that attendees will bring other “reproductions.” 

TOM PERERA 

Box 122, Hancock, VT 05748 

e-mail tom@wItp.com 


1929 STYLE CHIRP SUPPRESSION 

Arnold Wilson writes of his successful attempt 
to reduce keying chirp in his “1929 QSO Party” 
transmitter a few years ago. His scheme involved 
using a fast mercury-wetted keying relay to 
switch a load resistor across the power supply 
during “key up” intervals. The resistor was cho- 
sen so that the key-up current draw equaled the 
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oscillator tube’s plate current. 
ARNOLD WILSON 
Collingswood, NJ 


BABCOCK “BEST OF SHOW” EXHIBIT 
TO REPRISE AT CURTISS MUSEUM 
Larry Babcock writes that he recently visited 

the Curtiss Aircraft Museum in Hammondsport, 
NY with the spectacular collection of early aircraft 
radio artifacts that won him “‘Best of Show” at the 
2006 Annual Conference Early Equipment Con- 


“Triad 
because of its three floats. Photo was given to 
Larry Babcock on his visit to the Curtiss museum. 
An Al, minus the radio equipment shown (see 
text), is on display at the museum. 


Curtiss Al navy seaplane was name 


test. This led to an invitation for Larry to set up his 
complete exhibit at the museum early this year. 

During his visit, Larry was given this 1912 
photo of the model Al “Triad,” the first Navy 
seaplane built by Curtiss. The large fan operated 
a generator that powered the radio equipment. 
The observer sitting next to the pilot has his right 
hand on the antenna reel; the telegraph key is 
strapped to his left knee. 

LARRY BABCOCK 

East Amherst, NY 


GORILLA GLUE DOES THE TRICK 
Dick Parks, our “Breadboarding” columnist, 


had promised in the October issue to test “Gorilla 
Glue” as a means for securing loose tube bases. He 
reports that he tried the glue on a loose base and 
found that it works very well. 
After desoldering and removing the base, run 
a bead of glue around the dampened interior. The 
dampness causes the glue to foam up, making for 
a tight seal. The trick is to get the wires back into 
the right pins; short insulated extensions are the 
way to go. 
The tube will be ready for use in half an hour 
and shouldn’t ever get loose again! 
DICK PARKS 
Oakton, Va 


MYSTERY “BUG” NEEDS ID 

Here’s a picture of an interesting semi-auto- 
matic key I’ve had in my collection for more 
years than I can remember. I’ve made many in- 
quiries about it, but the answer always comes 
back “ origin unknown.” 

The operation of the key is very smooth; parts ap- 
pear to be silver plated; screw threads are American 
6-32 and 10-32; dimensions are 3" x 6%." x 'Ze". 


The contacts are small, perhaps indicating rail- 
road or low powered radio. The base is quite 
heavy and appears to be in two pieces. The 
wiring is internal, with the bottom cover held in 
place by four heavy flush screws. The finish is 
black wrinkle. The swivel mechanism is very 
simple and is operational despite years of ne- 
glect. The damper is not unlike that in the Cham- 
pion or Speed-X bugs. 

Please drop me a line if you recognize this bug! 
GEORGE RANCOURT 

82 White Loaf Rd., Southhampton, MA 01073 
klanx@charter.net 


FROM THE EDITOR, continued from page 5 
1946, at the top of the DXCC honor roll since 
1979, a VHF/UHF enthusiast with WAS, WAC 
and DXCC on six meters, and an AMSAT life 
member and former Area Coordinator. He’s also 
a Life member of both ARRL and QCWA, has 
served the ARRL as a member of the VHF/UHF 
advisory committee and the FCC as a member of 
the advisory committee on Amateur Radio for the 
World Administrative Radio Conference of 1979. 
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Professionally, Joe has had his own electron- 
ics consulting business for close to forty years, 
doing technical writing, advertising and market- 
ing for a variety of small electronics firms. He 
was also a Managing Editor of Electronic In- 
strument Digest, has long been a staff editor for 
DBI Books, owns Handgun Press, a small book 
publishing company, and has authored many 
books and articles in the gun collecting field. 

—Marc Ellis 
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ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


MERRILL BANCROFT 
Maclite Radio 

Merrill started collecting radios as a teenager 
over fifty years ago, and after getting out of the 
Navy began collecting battery radios in earnest. 
Except fora foray into Atwater Kent cathedrals 
and tombstones, he has specialized in obscure 
radio company products, radio magazines and 
researching company histories from 1922-23. He 
joined AWA 30 years ago. 


SO 


RICH BONKOWSKI, W3HWJ 
Replacing Selenium Rectifiers 

Rich got his first ham radio license (K9VLQ) 
as a teenager in Chicago in 1960. His interest in 
radio led him to part time jobs in a TV/radio re- 
pair shop and a BSEE degree from Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. He spent 17 years at West- 
inghouse, holding jobs in Application Engineer- 
ing and Marketing for the Power Semiconductor 
Division. 

He moved to Silicon Valley in 1986 as Man- 
ager of Application Engineering for Siliconix 
and later became Director of Strategic Market- 
ing. In 1993 became Director of Marketing for 
Flex Products, the company that makes an anti- 
counterfeiting pigment used in US currency. 

Rich has six US patents and six international 
patents related to electronics and anti-counter- 
feiting technology. When JDS Uniphase ac- 
quired Flex in 2000, Rich retired to enjoy his 
hobbies of ham radio, crystal sets, wood turning, 
and the history of technology. 

He is a senior member of the IEEE and a 
member of the International Bank Note Society. 
His written work has been published in radio 
hobby magazines, the Wall Street Journal, IEEE 
Transactions, and Machine Design magazine. 
He also appeared on The Discovery Channel in 
a TV documentary on currency production. 


SO 


BUFORD CHIDESTER 
The Vogue Speaker (In “Radio Reproducers’’) 
As a youngster Buford spent many long hours 
watching his dad make repairs to radios, televi- 
sions and other electrical devices. After graduat- 
ing from high school, he joined the Air Force and 
served his time in the civil engineering division at 
locations from Texas to the northern glaciers of 
Iceland. In the mid 1960s, he landed his first 
civilian job with RCA in Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia. His duties at RCA included assisting in test 
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set design for new products such as color televi- 
sion picture tubes, general purpose and super 
power tubes, scope tubes and most interesting of 
all, camera tubes for the Apollo program. 

Later, he was employed at M & M Mars in 
Elizabethtown, Pa. designing electrical controls 
systems for candy manufacturing. Following 
that, he was employed by PES Industrial Refrig- 
eration Systems designing and developing com- 
puterized control systems for the chemical, phar- 
maceutical and food industries, specializing in 
control systems for hazardous installations. 

In the early 1990s, Chidester’s interest in the 
antique radio hobby was renewed. He and his 
wife Jane, began to research, document and col- 
lect all types of 1920s-era cone speakers. This 
led to the release of their book Classic Cones: 
Pictorial Reference and Value Guide For 1920s 
Radio Cone Speakers, released December 2001 
by Sonoran Publishing, Chandler, Arizona. 


a) 
JAMES T. HAWES 
Co-Author of Marcella Lally, Television’s First 
Star (In “Television’’) 

Jim has been inventing, designing, and build- 
ing mechanical TV Systems since 1975. A me- 
chanical scanner that combines camera and mon- 
itor has been in development since that time. It 
produced its first recognizable pictures in 1989. 
He has published articles on mechanical TV in 
Popular Electronics, Spec-Com, The Old- 
Timer’s Bulletin and other publications. A book 
on the subject is in progress. 


SO 


ROBERT F. HAWORTH, W2PUA 
An RCA Radio For The Blind 

Bob has made radio both his vocation and his 
hobby since becoming licensed in 1942. After a 
stint in the Navy, he continued to enjoy ham 
radio while studying for his BSEE. During his 
34-year career with RCA in Camden, NJ, Bob 
worked on many challenging radio-related de- 
sign projects—primarily involving UHF and 
data transmission. He was a key engineer on the 
Air Force/Navy Time Division Data Link 
(TDDL). After retiring in 1988, Bob trained 
himself in veneering and cabinet refinishing, 
then embarked on a variety of radio restoration 
projects. He enjoys sharing the results of his ef- 
forts, and has contributed numerous articles doc- 
umenting his projects to the OTB. 

(continued on page 16) 
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AWA NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to list 
the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is 


associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 
P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


Calendar of AWA Activities 


Jan. 24-25 & 27-28 May 5 

Linc Cundall AWA Spring Meet 
Memorial OT Contest May 5 
January 27 AWA Museum 
Carolinas Chapter Board Meeting 
Winter Swap Meet May 5 
February 17-18 AWA, Inc. 
AWA AM QSO Party Board Meeting 
March 22-24 August 22-25 
Carolinas Chapter AWA Annual 
Annual Conference Conference 


April 18-19 & 21-22 
Linc Cundall Memorial 
OT DX Contest 


Calendar of Meets 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


LINC CUNDALL MEMORIAL 
OLD-TIME CW CONTEST 

January 24-25, 27-28 

See “Amateur Radio” column in this issue. 


CAROLINAS CHAPTER 

WINTER SWAP MEET at 

January 27 

Held at Columbia, SC 

See the CC-AWA web page at www.cc-awa.org 
ES 


AWA AM QSO PARTY 
February 17, 18 op 
See “Amateur Radio” column in this issue. 
CAROLINAS CHAPTER 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE = 
March 22-24 


Held at Charlotte, NC. See the CC-AWA web 
page at www.cc-awa.org. 


LINC CUNDALL 

MEMORIAL OT DX CONTEST 

April 18-19, 21-22 

See “Amateur Radio” column in this issue. 


AWA SPRING MEET 
May 5 bol 
At the Bloomfield Elementary School just around 
the corner from the A.W.A. Electronic Commu- 
nication Museum Annex at 6910 Rt. 5 and 20 (in- 
tersection with Rt. 444). Full details in the April 
AWA Journal. 
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A WORD ABOUT YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP RENEWAL 


Starting a few issues back, when we eliminated | 
the mailing envelope and began printing addresses 
directly on your copy, we also lost the ability to in- 
clude renewal notices and membership cards with 
your AWA Journal. The system in place now provides 
you with renewal information printed with your ad- 
dress. Look at your label. If it reads 200705, that 
means your membership expires in May and you 
should write a check pretty soon to make sure you 
won't miss the next issue. 

Dues are $20.00 per year for U.S. members and 
$25.00 for Canadian and foreign members. Send 
check to AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloom- 
field, NY 14469-0421. No matter when you renew, 
you will always be credited with a date to ensure you 
get four quarterly issues of the AWA Journal. We 
normally do not mail membership cards. If you want 
one, please indicate so with your renewal and we'll 
be happy to send you one. If you have questions, the 
membership services group has an e-mail address; | 
awamembership@rochester.rr.com. | 


AWA MUSEUM BOARD MEETING 
May 5 

To be held at the A.W.A. Communication Museum 
Annex. Details in the April AWA Journal. 


ZENS 
AWA 
er 


AWA, INC. BOARD MEETING 
May 5 ee 


To be held at the A.W.A. Communication Museum 
Annex. Details in the April AWA Journal. 


AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
August 22-25 << 


At the Rochester Institute of Technology Con- 
ference Center. Conference preview in the April 
AWA Journal. 


Recurring Meetings & Events 


¢ Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio—meets first 
Tuesday of each month at 2929 Hazelwood 
Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks east of Shroyer Rd. 
off Dorothy Lane) at 7 p.m. Also annual swap 
meet and show. Membership: $10.00 per year. 
For more info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to 
above address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@GEMAIR.COM. 

¢ California Historical Radio Society—For info 
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AWA LiFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@rochester.rr.com. 


on current meetings, call the CHRS hotline: 
(415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio Soci- 
ety—Meets on the third Wednesday of each 
month at The United Methodist Church, 7388 E. 
Kemper Rd. For more information contact Tina 
Hauke at (513) 247-9406. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts four 
“mini-swap-meets” each year (in January, May, 
July and October) plus an annual conference, 
“Spring Meet in the Carolinas,” on the 4th week- 
end in March. Executive committee meets ap- 
proximately quarterly. For more info, visit the 
web site at CC-AWA.ORG or contact Ron 
Lawrence, KC4YOY, Chapter President, P.O. 
Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone 
(704) 289-1166; e-mail kc4yoy@carolina.rr.com 
¢ Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.—Meets at 
7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of each month at 
Devry Institute of Technology, 1350 Alum 
Creek Rd., Columbus. (1-70 Exit 103B). Con- 
tact: oa Gould (614) 777-8534. 


~ AWA NETS. 


(EASTERN TIME) 
PHONE 


SUNDAY: 
— 7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS:various); 
_ 3837 kHz, AM 4:00 p.m. (NCSs: KA2J & W2AN) 
TUESDAY: 
: 14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. 
(NCSs: KC3YE and WOFXY) 
3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: WB2SYQ) 
_ MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 
3867 kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. (NCS: W20B)) 


CW 


DAILY, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 kHz. Protocol, infor- 
mal. Check both frequencies for activity and join 
in, or call AWA de (your call) and see what you 

_ Stir up. First WEDNESDAY of each month, 8 p.m., 
7050 kHz 


2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) 


MONDAY, 7:30 p.m. (NCS: K2GBR) 
Receive 145.290 MHz 
Transmit 144.690 MHz 
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Cost: $400 (U.S.), $500 (elsewhere). Make out your 


| ¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club—Meet- 
} ing and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the second 


Tuesday of each month. Location: Telford Com- 
munity Center on Hamlin Ave. in Telford, PA. 
Annual dues: $15.00, which includes a subscrip- 
tion to the club’s monthly newsletter The Oscil- 
lator. For more info contact Delaware Valley 
Historic Radio Club, P.O. Box 5053, New 
Britain, PA 18901. Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association (HVRA)— 
Meets monthly on the second Tuesday (April 
thru Oct.) at Bayland Park, 6:30-9 PM in SW 
Houston. March and November meetings are 
held on Saturdays at the American Legion Hall 
off Alba Street in North Houston at9 AM. Each 
meeting includes an auction and program. Two 
one day auctions are held each spring and fall. 
An annual convention is held in February. A 
newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published monthly. 
Membership is $20/yr. Web site) www.HVRA. 
org. Write: HVRA, PO Box 31276, 77231-1276 
or call Bill Werzner 713-721-2242 (e-mail: 
mingqi53@sbcglobal.net). 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono Soci- 
ety—Meets third Thursday of month, 7 p.m. 
Meeting, swap meet, and membership info: Peter 
DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, 
Campbell Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society—Meets quar- 
terly in Feb., May, Aug or Sept and Oct. Flea 
market and Old Equipment Contest at all events. 
Auctions at all but Feb meet. The JHRS Bulletin 
has been published quarterly for the past 32 
years. For meet details and information about 
the club and our Indiana Historic Radio Museum 
in Ligonier, IN see our Web site at www. indi- 
anahistoricalradio.org or contact Herman Gross, 
WOITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., Kokomo, IN 46902- 
5977, (765) 459-8308, w9itt@mindspring.com 
¢ London Vintage Radio Club—This Ontario, 
Canada club meets in London on the first Satur- 
day of January, March, May, June and Novem- 
ber. Annual flea market held in Guelph, Ontario 
in September in conjunction with the Toronto 
club. Contact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3I1A, 
RR#2, Alma, Ontario, Canada NOB1AO. (519) 
638-2827. E-mail contact is Nathan Luo at 
lvrceditor@yahoo.com. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Radio Club—Meets monthly, 
usually the third Sunday of the month at the New 
Hope Seventh Day Adventist Church, Bur- 
tonsville, MD. Contacts: President, Geoff 
Shearer, 14408 Brookmere Dr., Centreville, VA 
20120, e-mail gshea90278@aol.com; Member- 
ship Chair, Paul Farmer, (540) 987-8759, e-mail: 
oldradiotime@hotmail.com. Website www. 
maarc.org 


50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET 


Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of AWA has received high marks 
from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this profusely-illustrated 60-page 
AWA history available for those who would like extra copies or those who were not mem- 
bers at the time of distribution and didn’t receive one. Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no 
limit. But once they're gone they're gone—-so act now if you are interested! Send your check 
to Antique Wireless Association, Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0431. 


* New Jersey Antique Radio Club—Meets sec- 
ond Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds three 
annual swap meets.Visit the website, 
www.njarc.org or contact Phil Vourtsis, 13 Cor- 
nellPI., Manalapan, NJ 07726, (732) 446-2427, 
pvourtsis@optonline.net. 

¢ Northland Antique Radio Club—hosts four 
events with swap meets each year (in February, 
May, September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two days 
in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, which in- 
cludes a subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web site at 
www.geocities.com/northland.geo/; contact Ed 
Ripley at (651) 457-0085; or write NARC, P.O. 
Box 18362, Minneapolis, MN 55418. 

* Northwest Vintage Radio Society—Meets sec- 
ond Saturday of each month at or about 10 a.m., 


With the Chapters 


[i kind of hard to type lying in bed, so this edi- 


tion of chapter news is going to be shorter than 

normal. I've had two operations on my back 
since | saw some of you at the Rochester meet.The 
last one was not quite a month ago and I'm taking 
the recovery really slow this time. Lugging around 
heavy radios for 36+ years has taken it toll. Take 
care of your backs, no radio is worth what I've been 
through the last 3 months! 

Below is a schedule of the Carolinas Chapter 
events for 2007. 


Winter Swap Meet 
Columbia, SC - January 27 


Annual Conference 
Charlotte, NC - March 22-24 
Spring Swap Meet 

Spencer, NC- May 19 
Summer Swap Meet 
Valdese, NC - August 11 


Fall Swap Meet 
Jamestown/Greensboro, NC - Oct 27 


Ron Lawrence 
CC-AWA President and Conference Chairman 
P.O. Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106 
704-289-1166 
kc4yoy@carolina.rr.com 
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at Abemathy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley Ave., 
Oregon City, OR. Members display radios, ex- 
change information. Guests welcome at all meet- 
ings and functions, except board meetings. For 
info, write the Society at P.O. Box 82379, Port- 
land, Oregon 97282-0379. 

* Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors—Okla- 
homa City Chapter meets second Saturday each 
month at Hometown Buffet, 3900 N.W. 63rd St., 
Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. 
Dinner/socializing, 6 p.m.; meeting at 7 p.m. 
Membership, $12/yr., includes monthly Broadcast 
News. Info: SASE to OKVRC, P.O. Box 50625, 
Midwest City, OK 73140-5625; or contact Fred 
Karner at (405) 769-4656 or fkarner@cox.net; or 
visit our web site at http://members.cox.net/ okvre/ 
* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets monthly 
(except June and July) in the Conference Room, 
Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. Contact: Lea Barker at (613) 829- 
1804 or check www.ovrc.org. Membership: $10 
Canadian/yr. 

* Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society welcomes vis- 
itors to our Saturday flea market/contests in 
March, June, September, and December. A dona- 
tion auction is included in September, and our an- 
nual luncheon/program is held the first Saturday 
in December. Our newsletter, The Pittsburgh Os- 
cillator, is published quarterly. website: www.pit- 
tantiqueradios.org. For directions or other infor- 
mation call President Regis Flaherty, 724-969- 
0643 (email: flaherty@netscape. com) or Vice 
President Bonnie Novak at 412-481-1563 (e-mail 
radiolady_2001@ libcom.com). 

* Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge (SPARK)—Meets at 7:00 p.m. 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon Rd., 
Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. Member- 
ship, $18/year. Write SPARK Inc, P.O. Box 
292111, Kettering, OH 45429; e-mail spark- 
inc@juno.com or call John Pansing at (937) 299- 
9570. 

* Texas Antique Radio Club—Meets alternate 
months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. Contact: Ron 
Manning, President TARC, 133 East Huisache 
Ave., San Antonio, TX 78212. Phone (210) 734- 
6831; e-mail ronmeg@gateway.net; website 
www.gvtc.com/~edengel/TARC. htm 
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ABOUT OUR COLUMN EDITORS 


Some well-deserved recognition for the dedi- 
cated gentlemen who form the backbone of this 
publication. 


RICHARD BREWSTER—Television 

Richard has been hooked on electronics since 
grammar school. As a degreed Electrical Engi- 
neer, he has worked on many interesting design 
projects during his career. These include a Po- 
laris submarine radio direction finder and nu- 
clear power plant design. After meeting his 
wife, Susan, who was interested in antiques, he 
decided to acquire an antique radio. But he did- 
n’t stop with just one! For the last 30 years, an- 
tique radios and, later, TVs have been his hobby 
with particular interest in preserving the history 
of Television. 

Since his retirement from Westinghouse in 
1995, the Brewsters have been actively involved 
with Mercyships. This non-governmental orga- 
nization uses ships containing hospital facilities 
to help the poorest peoples of the world. After 
serving on board the MV Anastasis for 27 
months they now spend part of each year with 
the ship in west African countries and have, 
most recently, returned from Sierra Leone. 
There, life changing surgeries were performed 
free of charge. On board the vessel, Susan works 
as a nurse while Richard maintains various elec- 
trical, medical electronics, and navigation sys- 
tems on board. Thanks to the internet, Richard is 
able to continue his television column even from 
aboard ship. 


JOHN CASALE, W2NI—Key and Telegraph 

John’s lifelong involvement in radio, telegra- 
phy, and electronics began at age nine when his 
dad (a signal repairman for the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad) gave him a telegraph sounder 
and key from a remodeled depot. He received his 
first ham license at age 15 in 1968 as WN2FHL. 

John served in the United States Army Signal 
Corps as a Television Equipment Repair Tech- 
nician. After the military, he serviced consumer 
electronics and worked as a field computer tech- 
nician. 

He is currently a communications technician 
with Niagara Mohawk Power Corp, where he 
specializes in telemetry system maintenance. 
John holds commercial FCC Radiotelegraph and 
Radiotelephone licenses, and is CET (Certified 
Electronics Technician). He is also a pilot and 
FAA Certified Instrument Flight Instructor. 

A collector and restorer of telegraph instru- 
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ments, John enjoys researching the history of the 
telegraph in the U.S. and, especially, documenting 
the lives and careers of lesser known inventors 
who made important contributions to the industry. 


DAVE CROCKER—Radio Reproducers 

Dave has been an active radio collector for 
over 35 years. He is known for his Crosley Radio 
Company research. Besides writing for The Jour- 
nal, Dave contributes to Antique Radio Classified 
magazine, where he is on the editorial staff. 


WILLIAM B. FIZETTE, W2DGB—The Com- 
munication Receiver and A Structured Approach 
to Fixing up Those Nice Old Radios 

Bill, who is past President of AWA, has been 
interested in radio almost as long as he can re- 
member. He received his amateur license in col- 
lege, after completing his military service at the 
end of World War II. Over the past 17 years, he 
has given generously of his time to the AWA— 
starting when Bruce Kelley asked him to do an 
OTB article on the National HRO communica- 
tion receiver. This evolved into his regular com- 
munication receiver column. 

Bill has also served a one-year hitch as OTB 
Editor and is a co-founder (with Bob Morris) of 
The AWA Review. He has served on the AWA 
board and as one of the AWA vice-presidents for 
several terms. He holds BS, MS and Ph.D. de- 
grees in pharmacy and microbiology. Now retired, 
Bill attempts to work on his receivers in between 
the other demands so well known to all retirees. 


GEORGE A. FREEMAN—Miics and Men 

George graduated from Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, OH with a speech major and BA degree in 
1954. He began his broadcasting career that year 
as a staff announcer at WKST AM/TV, New 
Castle, PA, then moved up through the ranks: 
Beginning as top 40 DJ at WHOT AM in his 
hometown of Youngstown, OH, he served as 
news director or news editor at various stations, 
eventually becoming news editor at WNEW TV, 
New York City. 

In 1961 he moved into marketing as an ac- 
count executive for WHCT. TV, Hartford, CT, 
then went back to WDRC AM/FM to work in the 
same capacity. By 1967 he was general manager 
at WCCC AM/FM, Hartford, CT. 

Freeman bought his first station, WGON AM, 
Munising, MI in 1969. He put a companion FM 
station on the air there (WQXO), then bought 
KGRI AM/FM, Henderson, TX. These stations 
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were sold when he bought into a major market, 
Louisville, KY, with WDGS AM, New Albany, 
IN. 

That station, in turn, was sold when he be- 
came a regional manager for the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. George bought his sixth 
and final station, WIKI FM, Carrollton, KY in 
the early eighties and operated it for some 17 
years before selling out in 1999. 

Freeman was vice president of the Indiana 
Historical Radio Society, and is a board member 
and charter member of the Mid-South Antique 
Radio Collectors. He authors articles for the pub- 
lications of both clubs in addition to his column 
in The AWA Journal. With wife, Janet, he has 
authored two AWA Review articles. 


ED GABLE, K2MP—Museum News 

Ed was appointed Curator of the AWA Elec- 
tronic Communication Museum in 1997, when 
AWA founder Bruce Kelley found it necessary 
to resign because of poor health. Ed has been an 
AWA member for more than 25 years and has 
sat on the Board of Directors for almost half that 
time. He is retired from a 32-year career at Har- 
ris Corporation’s RF Communications Division, 
where he held management positions in engi- 
neering, manufacturing and quality control. 

Ed is a very active Charter Life Member of the 
ARRL and is Assistant Section Manager for 
Western New York and Assistant Director of the 
Atlantic Division. He is a member of the Radio 
Club of America, a Trustee of the Hammond 
Museum of Radio in Quelph, Ontario, Canada, a 
Past President of the Rochester Amateur Radio 
Association, twice Past Chairman of the 
Rochester VHF Group, and Past Chairman of the 
Rochester Radio Repeater Association. Ed is an 
active DXer, is on the DXCC Honor Role, has 
phone, CW, and RTTY and eight band DXCC, 
VUCC, 50 MHz WAS, Satellite Achievement 
award, and was selected the Atlantic Division 
Amateur of the year for 1982 and 1999. 

He received the AWA President’s award in 
1999, the Houck Award for Historical Preserva- 
tion in 2004, and the Taylor award for advance- 
ment of television history in the same year. 
When not engaged in radio activities, Ed enjoys 
tooling around the countryside in his pampered 
Corvette roadster. 


CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, W1GYR—Recent 
Radio, TV and Entertainer Obituaries and Silent 
Keys 

Charles has been a radio builder and enthusi- 
ast since junior high school. He received his first 
amateur radio license, KZEWH, in 1953. Charles 
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is an Associate in Applied Technology, Bachelor 
of Science in Business Administration and Mas- 
ter of Library Science. 

He began his career as an electronics techni- 
cian and served in the Air Force, from 1952 to 
1956, in the Armed Forces Special Weapons 
Project. Later, he was employed at the Fondren 
Library at Rice University in Houston. In 1972, 
he came to head the Hartford Public Library’s 
Business, Science & Technology Department. 

Charles has been a volunteer at WJMJ-FM for 
the past nineteen years and in retirement is the 
Librarian at the Vintage Radio & Communica- 
tions Museum of CT. He also serves as a mem- 
ber of the ARRL Historical Committee and a di- 
rector of the Pioneer Chapter 183 - QCWA. 


DAVID W. KRAEUTER—New Books and Lit- 
erature 

David Kraeuter was born in Homestead, PA 
in 1941. He holds an M.L.S. degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. He has edited The 
Pittsburgh Oscillator and the monograph series 
of the Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society. Since 
the 1980s he has been interested in making the 
wealth of information buried in national patent 
publications more accessible to the public. In his 
book Radio Patent Lists and Index, 1830-1980 
published by the Edwin Mellen Press, he tabu- 
lates and indexes 6,200 U.S. and British patents 
issued to 100 radio and television inventors. 


F.J. LOTITO, K3DZ—Below 535 

Frank has a BS in electrical engineering, but for 
most of his 30-plus-year working career has pri- 
marily done mechanical engineering, from a qual- 
ity point of view, for a large international safety 
equipment company. He has held the call K3DZ 
for over 20 years, and also possesses an FCC Gen- 
eral Phone license with Radar Endorsement. 

He has been a home-brew enthusiast from the 
start of his interest in amateur radio. His projects 
have run the gamut from modern solid state VHF 
and UHF FM synthesized transceivers to designs 
going back to the early 20s. Frank is most defi- 
nitely a strong proponent of the “file to fit—fit to 
file, use whatever you have in your junk box” 
school. 


KEN OWENS—Equipment Restoration 

Ken first became interested in electronics and 
radio as a high-school student during World War 
II. By the end of hostilities, he and a friend were 
operating a thriving radio repair shop. Ken’s ca- 
reer as a full-time radio tech ended when he en- 
tered college, eventually earning both a B.S. and 
an M.S. in chemistry. Ken pioneered in the de- 
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velopment of Mylar, working with manufactur- 
ers using the material in such applications as ca- 
pacitors, videotapes and audiotapes. He became 
a serious radio collector in the 1980s, a few years 
after his retirement, and specializes in 1920s 
broadcast sets. Ken is active in the Central Ohio 
Antique Radio Association and frequently gives 
presentations in radio theory and radio history. 
He also regularly serves as a member of the 
AWA J. Albert Moore Award Committee and as 
a judge of the “Old Equipment Contest” held at 
our annual convention. 


RICHARD A. PARKS—Breadboarding 

Born in 1936, Dick was brought up in Spring- 
field, MA, where his dad worked in the West- 
inghouse plant that had manufactured the RA- 
DA sets. The factory junkyards provided him 
with ample stocks of rejected chassis ripe for 
parts-picking. After serving in the Navy (1953- 
1957), he entered University of Maryland and 
received his BSEE in 1961. Beginning in 1967, 
he made a career move that led him to become an 
expert in the identification of aircraft using com- 
puterized radar signal processing (an extension 
of the old military IFF techniques). 

In 1981 he became a consultant in this field, 
working mostly for the Navy and traveling 
worldwide for data collection and development 
testing. Dick now finds himself retired, which 
makes it possible for The AWA Journal to draw 
on his varied talents. On the personal side, he 
tells us that he’s married and has five grown 
kids. An avid amateur musician, he plays in sev- 
eral groups, doubling on trumpet, trombone, 
banjo and sometimes bass fiddle. 


RICHARD RANSLEY, WA2TLR—Classified 
Ads 

Richard’s interest in radio goes back to his 
teens, when a neighbor gave him his first antique 
radio—a Crosley Model VI. That gift spurred his 
interest in collecting. 

After receiving an Associate Degree in Elec- 
tronics, he entered the U.S. Navy and served as 
an Electronics Technician, maintaining ship- 
board communications and radar equipment. 
This was followed by a 38-year career with the 
General Electric Co. For many years he was in 
GE’s Semiconductor Products Department, 
working in Application Engineering. He also 
spent several years as a Supplier Quality Engi- 
neer in the Aerospace Division. 

Richard has been active in the AWA since 
joining in 1964. He has served on the AWA 
Board of Directors, and is a former Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary. 
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JOHN F. ROLLINS, W1FPZ—Amateur Radio 

Like so many of us, John Rollins has been in- 
terested in radio since boyhood. His hobby activ- 
ities had to be put on the shelf during World War 
II, when he served in the South Pacific, remaining 
there during his college years and early career. 
John holds Bsc, Msc and PhD degrees in Petro- 
leum Geology, and spent 27 years as an explo- 
ration geologist for the Chevron Oil Co. overseas. 

His first and current license is W1FPZ, issued 
in 1951. A four year tour of duty in Madagascar 
during the early 70s netted the call SR8AR, op- 
erating a homebrew station. Later the call 
CX9AR was issued in Uruguay. Residence in a 
number of other “exotic locations” precluded 
amateur radio operations until return to the U.S. 

John retired from Chevron in the early 1980s, 
joining a petroleum engineering firm involved 
in world wide consulting. After total retirement 
from the oil business in 1984, he homebrewed 
(except for the receivers) a serious permanent 
ham station. Gradually, John’s interests and ham 
activities have gravitated towards the restoration 
and/or replica building of transmitters in the 
1924-1934 period, which he finds a never-end- 
ing source of challenge and enjoyment. 


CHUCK SCHWARK—On the Internet and 
AWA Website Coordinator 

Chuck is Chief Engineer for Corplex TV, with 
over 30 years of experience in broadcast video 
and audio systems design and fabrication. His 
experience spans the industrial and broadcast 
video fields, and he now designs mobile televi- 
sion production trailers. He started tinkering 
with radios in seventh grade, and electronics has 
been his hobby and profession ever since. Chuck 
has been collecting and restoring antique radios 
for the past 14 years, with special emphasis on 
Philco. He is the current Web Administrator for 
AWA and the Webmaster for the Antique Radio 
Club of Illinois, ARCI. 


LUDWELL SIBLEY—The Vacuum Tube 
Ludwell Sibley is an antique-electronics 
writer and editor with 200 or so articles in a va- 
riety of publications. Currently emphasizing 
electron devices, he is tube columnist for The 
AWA Journal, edits The Tube Collector, a publi- 
cation of the Tube Collectors Association, and 
authored the book Tube Lore. An alumnus of the 
U.S. Army’s 532nd Signal Company, he has 
been qualified, by one arm of government or an- 
other, to drive trucks, operate the M-60 machine 
gun, maintain ship radars, practice professional 
electrical engineering, identify himself as 
KB2EVN, and own a skunk. © 
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MUSEUM NEWS 


Zisit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 


OFFICERS 
Director 
Thomas Peterson, Jr. 


Secretary 


Deputy Director Treasurer 


Allan Pellnat, KX2H 


MUSEUM TRUSTEES 
Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 

Dr. Thomas Ely, W2ODW 
Ronald Frisbie* 

Edward Gable, K2MP* 

Prof. William Hopkins, AA2YV 
Lauren Peckham* 


Morgan Wesson 


*also on AWA Inc. Board of Directors 


reetings from your museum crew. I hope 
(5 trust you all enjoyed the holiday sea- 

son and are ready to jump into the new 
year. I know that is the theme here at the museum 
as folks get ready to start making some initial 
moves into the back building at the new museum 
site. The goal is to have enough done by the 
AWA Spring Meet so that we can do some show 
and tell. In the meantime there has been a lot of 
planning, repairs and maintenance, and upgrades 
to the entrance and alarm systems. Seems like a 
lot of work that doesn’t show. 

We’re still not in a position to tell you exactly 
how all this came about because, although the 
new facility is definitely ours, the acquisition 
was part of a somewhat complicated real estate 
transaction that is not quite complete. 

The increased level of storage and work space 
has come none too soon. Even I, the eternal op- 
timist, have to admit the Annex is FULL! Just 
last week Lynn Bisha took a crew and emptied 
the incoming area of a huge donation, I’m not 


Collins 754-4 and military BC-610 were part of | the 
museum's presence in last year’s AM QSO Party. 
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Edward M Gable, K2MP 


Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 


Allan Pellnat, KX2H* 
Thomas Peterson, Jr.* 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Ronald Walker, WA2TT 


MUSEUM CONTACT 

For all inquiries about the Museum and its 
operation, contact Edward M. Gable, Curator, 187 
Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. Phone: 
(585) 392-3088, e-mail: egable@rochester.rr.com. 
The AWA. Electronic Communication Museum 


Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW _ is an IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


sure where it went, or how high it’s stacked, but 
it’s in there someplace. 

Please know that we will never refuse a deserv- 
ing artifact and will do what is necessary to pre- 
serve important historical pieces. It is heartwarm- 
ing to know, in this “dump it to eBay” culture, that 
donations of nice artifacts are actually increasing. 

The Spring Meet will be held on the first Sat- 
urday in May at the same Bloomfield, NY, Ele- 
mentary school that has been such a great loca- 
tion for the past two years. Mark your calendars, 
upgrade your blue or blackberry, send an IM to 
yourself...just be there. 

Say, did you see that dandy four page article in 
the November issue of Nuts and Volts on the mu- 
seum? Very well written by member Terry 
Turner. Look it up. 

At the November meeting of Museum 
Trustees a modified museum organizational 
chart was finalized and approved. Added was the 
position of Operations Manager. This person is 
in charge of the day-by-day operations of the mu- 
seum and the volunteers. Named to the position 
is a wonderfully qualified person, Ronald Roach, 
W2FUI. Ron retired after many years as a high 
school administrator and joined the museum 
crew about ten years ago. The addition of the Ops 
Manager was designed to give the museum cura- 
tor additional time to focus on the most important 
job of preserving the artifacts and the history 
they represent. 

Look elsewhere in this issue for the an- 
nouncement of the AWA AM QSO Party. For 
hams and non-hams alike this is a fun activity to 
join, or listen to, as the memory of the heyday of 
AM operation is relived. The museum crew, with 
the help of much soldering iron work by Russ 
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Schroeder, W2DYY, is refurbishing 
a BC-610-E to be used on 20 me- 
ters. It will join the 40 meter BC- 
610 put on the air last year. 

Speaking of ham radio activity, 
last week I contacted VU7LD on 20 
SSB and CW, making country num- 
ber 343 and the LAST one needed. 
Yep, I’ve worked ’em all. Now if I 
can just get the QSL cards... 

The museum made a small com- 
munity church very happy by re- 
sponding to an unusual request. This church has a 
50+ year old Carillon that fell into disrepair years 
ago and nobody would service it. But...it had 
tubes, so of course we could fix it. 

What a hoot. This thing has oscillators, mix- 
ers, delay lines, decay paths and a few circuits 
that remain a mystery. The end result is a real 
metal-on-metal sounding electronic bell system 
that, when pumped into a pair of really big audio 
tubes, fills the community with a welcoming call 
to church. Just another service of your AWA 
museum in action. 

The AWA has also been contacted to help 
with a big celebration of radio WHAM’s 85th 


ANTIQUES 


The future home of the museum and museum annex. The front 
building is currently rented to individual antique dealers; the 
rear building, now empty, is being prepared for Phase 1 of mu- 
seum occupancy. 


birthday. This will be a large event with the 
Rochester Philharmonic orchestra performing 
period music to a photo montage provided by 
your museum. It will be a fun project. Just in case 
Santa missed your desire for the new AWA 
Review 19 to keep your collection complete, not 
to worry. The all new R-/9 is available for im- 
mediate shipment and at a very attractive price. 
S’long for now from your museum crew. 


Ed Galle 


Ed Gable, K2MP 
Museum Curator 


* Roy Wildermuth W3RLW ....GTE terminal, AN/GRC-74B, R-392, Monitor 


* Bridget Moyer.................. RS Pro 2066 trunking scanner 

*° Douglas Ely...............-..... TEK 547 oscilloscope with 6 plug-ins. As New 

** Victor Mastrandea ............ 78 RPM records: Edison hill-and-dale type, Brunswick, circa 1910 
Lynn Bisha W2BSN ........... RO110/GRC, RT-66, PP-112/GR 

“ Allan Pellnat KX2H.......... Hallicrafters SX-62A, Air King 511, Philco T702, more 

Keith Conrad ................. ..Huge collection: 75A4, Viking II, EH Scott Philharmonic FM, two 


National NTE exciters, National power supply and modulator units from 
National 600 watt TX, Hallicrafters 12 inch Jensen floor speaker, 
complete HRO coil set, Emerson 888, more... 


* Frank Reynolds... AN/GRC-5 units : 

“ Sigurd loehr Saba VE301W, table set, tubes and tube tester, more... 

“* Robert Van Valkenborge....HB TRF battery set circa 1925, Brunswick speaker 

“¢ Jon Maller ...................- Marconi Instruments TF1066 generator, Swan HF Xcvr, SS200A, Hickok 
288, more — 

*¢ Harold Kopp K2YZO......... Viking Valiant with D-104, 275 watt matchbox, NC-183-D 

** Lionel Yound................... Clough-Brengle OCX signal generator, Heath test gear 

Bary F. Quinn .........0...... Eico 720 transceiver 

** Oliver Baumgarther ..........Western Electric test instruments; 61C, 19A, 19C, more... 

Be TATE HICKEY occ rec sera -3 table radios 

“ Thomas F. Peterson ........+- Box lot, 200 common transistors, sockets, more... 

“ Jerry Edens.....................Linguaphone Institute code records, 78 rpm 


Compiled by Ed Gable, Museum Curator 
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ABOUT OUR AUTHORS, continued from page 7 


STEVE O’BANNON 
Rebasing Tubes For a Rexophone (In “Bread- 
boarding”’) 

Steve lives in Plano, Texas. He is an electrical 
engineer who designs two-way radio systems for 
police and fire departments. Being a musician 
has enhanced his interest in old radios and other 
entertainment machines. He has been collecting 
early radios since 1969 when he fished a 1930 
cathedral out of a trash pile. Steve also collects 
early phonographs, electrical devices, cameras, 
televisions, hearing aids, 1950’s computer 
pieces, and other first-generation technology. He 
has a very patient wife and four sons. 


LO 


TOM PERERA, WI1TP 
A Newly Discovered Bunnell Bug (In “Key and 
Telegraph’) 

Tom earned his first Amateur Radio license at 
the age of 13. This sparked a lifelong fascination 
with electronics and radio that carried over into 
his career as a professor of Neuropsychology at 
Columbia University, where he analyzed the 
coded signals of the human brain. It also led him 
to his enduring interests in collecting and writing 
about telegraph keys and Enigma cipher ma- 
chines. 

Tom has established an internet virtual Tele- 
graph and Radio museums at http://wltp.com 
and and an Enigma Museum at http://w1tp.com/ 
enigma. He has written hundreds of articles, 
books,software programs and CDs; consulted for 
numerous museums, universities, and television 
stations; and given many lectures and demon- 
strations. He travels frequently to Europe to hunt 
for Enigma machines and wireless artifacts. Tom 
lives with his family on a mountaintop (antenna) 
farm in Vermont. 

——) 


DR. THOMAS W. SILLS 
Co-Author of Marcella Lally, Television’s First 
Star (In “Television’’) 

Tom is a Professor of Physics at Wright Col- 
lege in Chicago. He shares co-author Hawes’ in- 
terest in early Chicago TV. An expert on Einstein 
relativity, he has presented seminars on the sub- 
ject for laymen at Chicago’s Adler Planetarium. 
Tom is also working on a book about Einstein. 
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RONALD R. THOMAS, W8QYR 
The Vertical Antenna For AM Broadcasting 
Ron is a Communications Specialist in At- 
lanta, GA. He received a Bachelor’s Degree with 
honors from Youngstown University and a 
Diploma in Advanced Communications Engi- 
neering from the Cleveland Institute of Elec- 
tronics. He holds an Extra Class Amateur Radio 
License, a Second Class Commercial Radiotele- 
graph license and a First Class Commercial Ra- 
diotelephone license. He served as a Communi- 
cations Electronics Officer in the U.S. Air force 
at Cape Canaveral and held the rank of Captain. 


SO 
LANE S. UPTON 
Restoration of Painted Metal and Other Hard 
Surfaces 

Lane began to repair radios in 1943, part time, 
for Montgomery Ward while still in high school. 
In 1946 he obtained a First Class Radiotelephone 
License. Later, as he continued his education, he 
worked in commercial and mobile radio, then 
early television. He owned a television service 
business in 1953/1954. 

Moving into industry soon after that, he joined 
Kaar Engineering, Palo Alto, California, as a 
communications receiver/transmitter design en- 
gineer. In 1960, he was a principal in Delcon 
Corporation, an electronics firm specializing in 
communication equipment. Delcon was later ac- 
quired by Hewlett Packard. In 1962 Lane joined 
Eimac, later to become Varian, as a process and 
test equipment engineer. His first assignment was 
a4 MHz, | megawatt CW test set. Transferred to 
the Salt Lake City plant in 1964, he designed the 
“new to Eimac” x-ray test/process equipment in 
1970. Lane took early retirement in 1987. He has 
been collecting pre-1925 radios and laboratory- 
grade electrical test equipment since 1968. Lane 
has been a member of AWA since 1970. 


LO 


A. DAVID WUNSCH 
The 1937 IRE Yearbook: A Window on the Past 
and Future 

A. David Wunsch is a Life Senior Member of 
the IEEE. He teaches a course on the history of 
radio at the University of Massachusetts, Lowell 
and is the book review editor of the IEEE Tech- 
nology and Society Magazine. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND LITERATURE 


DAVID W. KRAEUTER, 506 E. WHEELING ST., WASHINGTON PA 15301. E-MAIL: kraeuter@earthlink.net. 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


> ARRL HANDBOOK - 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to David Kraeuter at the address above. 
After review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is part of The 
AWA Electronic Communication Museum and is available to members for browsing and research. 


Ernst Fredrik Werner Alexanderson: One In- 
dividual’s Life and Contributions to Electrical 
Science in the First Half of the 20th Century 
By Bengt V. Nilsson. Published 1987 in Sweden. 
English translation by Svensson, Going and An- 
derson, 2006. Available from Antique Radio Clas- 
sified, 866-371-0512, www.antiqueradio. com, 9/ 
x 10% inches, 71 pages, softcover, $25.00. 

This book is not to be taken as a full-fledged 
biography of Alexanderson. For that, see the Brit- 
tain book reviewed below. Instead, Nilsson’s 
book presents a series of essays or vignettes, each 
dealing with some aspect of his life and career at 
General Electric and RCA. The essays cover only 
the highlights of Alexanderson’s interests, in- 
cluding the high-frequency alternator that started 
his career, his relations with Steinmetz, Lang- 
muir and many other engineers, and his work 
with facsimile, monochrome and color television, 
thyratrons and DC power transmission, etc. 

Alexanderson also found time to act as a sort 
of unofficial emissary for Sweden, his country of 
birth, by entertaining and consulting with many 
Swedish engineers who visited the United States 
and General Electric. 

The book includes a list of Alexanderson’s 
patents, and reproduces a flyer printed by the GE 
publicity department showing that Alexanderson 
had produced “an invention every seven weeks” 
up to that point. His patent record, though cer- 
tainly impressive, was eclipsed by that of his col- 
league John H. Hammond, Jr., by George West- 
inghouse earlier, and most certainly by that mas- 
ter patenting machine Thomas Edison. 

About a hundred photos, drawings and charts 
enhance the text. 


¢¢¢9¢ 


Alexanderson: Pioneer in American 
Electrical Engineering 
By James E. Brittain. Published 1992 by Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 381 pages, hard- 
cover, available from amazon.com. 

Brittain has produced a comprehensive biog- 
raphy of his subject. It is the only full-length bi- 
ography of Alexanderson to appear so far. Brit- 
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tain’s academic background was appropriate for 
such a biography—his 1970 Ph.D. dissertation 
was titled B. A. Behrend and the Beginnings of 
Electrical Engineering, 1870-1920. 

He covers Alexanderson’s extensive career at 
General Electric in great detail. Alexanderson’s 
interests ranged widely, but encompassed two 
related fields—electronics and power generation 
and transmission. He often stated that each field 
fertilized the other in his thinking and work— 
witness his radio alternator, an example of which 
is still in existence in Grimeton, Sweden. 

My only quibble with the book is that the text is 
plodding and unexciting. What, for example, are 
we to make of a sentence like this: “Remarking that 
cooperative activity among those responsible for 
design, research, manufacture, and sales would be 
required in order to regain a position of leadership, 
he observed that it was the aggregate momentum of 
all these sectors that constituted the great strength 
of the company.” It is clear, accurate, grammati- 
cally correct—and lifeless. During his 40+ years 
with General Electric and many years with RCA, 
Alexanderson wrote many annual reports and hun- 
dreds of memos. Brittain seems to have read them 
all and summarized many of them. 

Perhaps Alexanderson himself led an unexcit- 
ing life. Perhaps he had little time for excite- 
ment, producing as he did over 340 U.S. patents, 
the last of which was issued to him a few years 
before his death, at 97, in 1975. 

This thorough biography includes an index, 
extensive notes, a list of Alexanderson’s patents 
and about 20 photos and illustrations. For other 
reviews, see OTB August 1992, page 59 and Au- 
gust 1993, page 62. 


a A A 


Steinmetz: Engineer and Socialist 
By Ronald R. Kline. Published 1992 by Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 401 pages, hard- 
cover, available from amazon.com. 

Kline’s biography of Steinmetz is appropriate 
for inclusion here, not only because it was pub- 
lished in the same year and by the same press as 

(continued on page 19) 
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KEY AND TELEGRAPH 


EDITED BY JOHN CASALE, W2NI, 35 PICKERING LANE, TROY, NY 12180, casalejj@yahoo.com 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. © 2005, J}. CASALE 


A Newly Discovered Bunnell Bug 


By Tom Perera, W1TP 
P.O. Box 122, Hancock, VT 05748-0122 


Well-known key collector and AWA member 
Tom Perera recently acquired a J.H. Bunnell & 
Company bug that has not been seen before in 
the collecting community. In this month’s col- 
umn, he shares his discovery with us and de- 
scribes its operation. I hope to cover the history 
of the obscure John Ghegan patent associated 
with this bug in another column—JC 


ing contribution to the history of telegraph 

keys by finding a previously unknown exam- 
ple by a major key manufacturer. Moreover, the 
newly-discovered key fits conveniently into the 
legal and design history of that company and em- 
bodies a radically new design that has never been 
seen before. 

Since the key was clearly marked “J.H. Bun- 
nell & Co., Patent Pending,” I immediately 
emailed a picture of it to John Casale, who has 
written extensively on the Bunnell companies. He 
recognized that the design of this key was based 
on an obscure 1915 patent granted to J.H. Bunnell 
& Co. President and inventor, John Ghegan. 

In John Casale’s article on the history of the 
Bunnell Companies (1) he explains that Jesse 
Bunnell had died in 1899 and that Bunnell in- 
ventor John Ghegan had become a major stock 
holder, and later president, of J.H. Bunnell & Co. 
He manufactured this “Bunnell Original” bug 
just about exactly as it was shown in his patent 
drawing. 

Although it was clearly a very difficult key to 
adjust and use, the company carried most of the 
features over into the design of their very unsuc- 
cessful “Bunnell Gold Bug.” (2) The Gold Bug 
looked very pretty but had a “mushy” feel. It was 
such an unpopular bug that several dealers 
GAVE IT AWAY FREE with any purchase over 
$5.00! 

Look at the labeled picture of the newly-dis- 
covered key and notice how the operating lever 
dips down to pass under the upright dash contact 
post, curls around UNDER the main spring, and 
finally ends up in a screw head designed to ac- 
cept a coil spring. As you can see, the main 


| has been my good fortune to make an excit- 
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spring is permanently screwed to the frame of 
the bug in such a way that it is constantly pulling 
to the LEFT, away from what we would nor- 
mally call the “damper.” This design is very dif- 
ferent in that the damper acts primarily as a stop. 

At the far end of the main spring is a threaded 
shaft obviously designed to allow a weight to be 
screwed onto it to slow down the dots. This 
weight is unfortunately missing. 

A small additional flat spring is riveted to the 
right side of the main spring. It carries a silver 
contact that makes the dots and the dashes as it 
touches the contacts on the dot post and dash 
post respectively. The contact on the dot post is 
able to meet the silver contact via a hole drilled 
through the main spring. 

The lever has the classic round finger knob 
that is seen on all of the early models of the Bun- 
nell Gold Bug and on the Bunnell Sideswipers 
and Wireless Sideswipers. From the knob, the 
lever passes through the frame where there is an 


Top view of the “Bunnell Original,” showing 
major parts. 
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screw produces a sudden stop to the dot-making 
movements of the lever that allows the 
main spring to oscillate back and forth ¢ 
against the lever as it makes a string of 
dots. 

In the lever’s resting position, the coil 
spring previously mentioned exerts constant 
pressure on it, pushing it against the main spring 
and holding the spring against the “stop and 


damper.” When this pressure is removed by — 


moving the knob right to make dots, the lever re- 
leases the pressure from the main spring and al- 
lows it to oscillate back and forth while com- 
pressing the coil spring. This allows the fixed 
dot contact to pass through the hole in the main 
spring to make and break with the silver contact 
on the additional flat spring previously de- 
scribed. Releasing the knob allows the coil 
spring to push and hold the main spring back 
against the stop/damper. 

To make a dash, the knob is pushed to the left. 
This pivots the lever to the right, adding pressure 
to that already produced by the coil spring. This 
causes the main spring to bend to the right so that 
the contact on the flat spring attached to it meets 
the dash contact, creating a dash. The movement 
of the main spring has a sloppy bending action 
that makes the “feel” of the dashes very “mushy.” 

If all this seems complicated, it definitely is! 
Perhaps that is the reason why this bug was not 
produced in greater quantities. 

As the discoverer of this key and the first col- 
lector to own and describe one, I have taken the 
liberty of giving it the name “Bunnell Original.” 
The name seems appropriate since it obviously 
was the original design that eventually led to the 


View from the right-hand side clearly shows riv- 
eted-on flat spring that carries the dot and dash 
contacts. 


design of the Gold Bug. 
This particular bug was apparently used in a 
granite mine railroad system in New Hampshire. 
It carries an “I” scratched into the bottom of its 
base, suggesting that others may have been made 
and sold. . 
Many more photographs of this key (Item 
number 7188) along with thousands of others 
may be seen in the www.w1tp.com Internet Vir- 
tual Telegraph Museum. 
Some of the material in this article was first 
posted on the MorseCode Email telegraph col- 
lector’s reflector list: http//mailman.qth.net/ 
mailman/listinfo/morsecode. 
REFERENCES 
(1) Casale, John, “Bunnell vs Bunnell,” The Old 
Timer’s Bulletin, February,2002, Volume 43, 
No. 1, pages 42-45. 

(2) Casale, John, “The Ghegan Patents,” The Old 
Timer’s Bulletin, August 2001, Volume 42, 
No. 3, pages 17-20. 


NEW BOOKS AND LITERATURE, continued from page 17 


Alexanderson’s biography. Steinmetz, the Wiz- 
ard of Schenectady, was Alexanderson’s mentor 
at General Electric. Though Steinmetz had noth- 
ing to do directly with the invention of radio (his 
main work was in AC power engineering), he 
certainly had a lot to do with the making of most 
electrical engineers in the twentieth century and 
today. This was largely accomplished through 
his leadership in the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and through his publication of 
ten-or-so books which have been called “classics 
of electrical engineering” and have been trans- 
lated into many languages. 

Can you see a link between electricity and so- 
cialism? Russian revolutionary Lenin thought he 
could when he wrote his famous dictum: “Com- 
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munism is socialist power plus the electrification 
of the whole country. . .” Steinmetz wrote to 
Lenin offering his services. He also gave numer- 
ous speeches and produced many publications 
expounding his ideas about the “engineering of 
society.” The second half of Kline’s book is de- 
voted to the story of Steinmetz’s socialism and to 
explicating the many myths about Steinmetz, 
who was, by the end of his life, more appropri- 
ately referred to as the Oracle of Schenectady. 


oo 94 


ALSO NOTED 

James Hamilton, A Life of Discovery: Michael 
Faraday, Giant of the Scientific Revolution. Ran- 
dom House, 2002, 465 pages. 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY JOHN F. ROLLINS, W1FPZ, 21 BALD HEAD RD, ARROWSIC, MAINE 04530 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Linc Cundall Memorial OT Contest 2007 


Dates and Times: Jan 24-25. Start at 6 p.m. EST 
(2300Z) on Wednesday, Jan. 24 and end at 6 p.m. 
(2300Z) on Thursday, Jan. 25. Repeat on Satur- 
day, Jan. 27 and Sunday, Jan. 28, 2007. 

160 meter contacts will be limited to the first 
period (January 24 - January 25). Scoring for 160 
meters will be 3 points for an E to E, or W to W 
QSO. An additional 2 point multiplier will apply 
for E to W or W to E, and 3 points for DX. All 
other scoring will remain as always. 


Objective: Contact the greatest number of AWA 
members. When calling use “AWA AWA de 
W2AN”, for example. On contact, exchange sig- 
nal report, year of equipment such as “TX 36” for 
a 1936 transmitter and “RX 34” for a 1934 re- 
ceiver. Send “MOD” for modern (after 1946) gear. 


Rules: A station will be scored only once on each 
band. Non-member contacts, and stations not 
submitting logs, will not count. 


Frequencies: 1800-1820, 3550-3580, 7030- 
7050, and 14060-14070 kHz + QRM. Concen- 
trate 20 and 160 meter contacts on the hour. 


Scoring: QSO Zones: “E” eastern zone U.S. Dis- 
tricts 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9 plus VE1, VE2 & VE3; “W” 
western zone, U.S. Districts 5, 6, 7, 0 plus VE4, 
VES, VE6 & VE7. “DX” zone: all others. 


QOSO Points per Contact by Zone: “E” to “E” or 


AWA AM QSO Party 2007 


By Gary Carter, WA4IAM 

t’s time once again for the AM enthusiast to 

fire up his or her favorite rig and join in on the 
AWA AM QSO Party. Last year proved to be the 
most active and enjoyable QSO party yet, with 
stations participating from all over the U.S. and 
Canada and even as far away as Europe! Unlike 
the other AWA operating events, this one is open 
to all hams, whether AWA members or not. 

This year, as promised, we’ve added 160 me- 
ters to the band lineup so those of you with the 
great “heavy metal” broadcast transmitters can 
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Vas to IW 2? ] point; bad Se to “WW”? or FW? to ey 
2 points; “E”, “W” or “DX” to “DX,” 3 points. 


Equipment Multipliers: MOD TX and RX, 1; 
OT TX:or RX, 2; OP TXand Raw 


Power Multipliers (input to final): 0-4.9 watts, 4; 
5-24.9 watts, 3; 2-100 watts, 2; 100+ watts, 1. 


Determining Total Points per OSO: 

Find QSO Points for contact. 

QSO Points x your equipment multiplier x your 
power multiplier = total points for the contact. 


Scoring Examples: 

KB2PLW contacts WIFPZ 

* Both are in “E” zone for one QSO point 

¢ Both have OT TX and RX for a 3 multiplier 

* Both are operating at 10 watts for a 3 multiplier 

¢ Therefore, 1 point x 3 x 3 = 9 points for the 
contact for each operator. 

W6TDP contacts W2FCH 

°“W” to “E” contact for 2 QSO points 

¢ W6TDP-OT TX and RX with 20 watts 

¢ W2FCH-OT TX, MOD RX with 50 watts 

¢ WOTDP’s points - 2 x 3 x 3 =18 points for 
contact 

¢ W2FCH’s points - 2 x 2 x 2 =8 points for contact 


Send all January OT Contest log results to John 
F. Rollins, WI1FPZ, 21 Bald Head Rd., Ar- 
rowsic, ME 04530, no later than March 1, 2007. 


give them a good workout. 

We will once again feature two “flagship” sta- 
tions to give participants an opportunity to add 
extra points to their score. The AWA Museum 
club station W2AN returns in its role as the east- 
ern flagship station. This year our western flag- 
ship station is James Millen Society member 
Dennis Petrich, KOEOO of Lakeville, MN. See 
“Flagship Stations” below for more info. 

Last year a few participants were slightly con- 
fused by the way most contacts were being made 
during the QSO party. Due to the nature of the 
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mode many stations ended up grouping together 
on a specific frequency with one station (usually 
the loudest) acting as a sort of “control station’, 
keeping an informal order of stations participat- 
ing on that frequency. 

The stations would go in a sort of “round 
robin” fashion giving out reports to stations they 
heard check into the group. Once you received a 
report directed to you from another station on that 
frequency you could count that as a completed 
contact. After you had worked everyone in the 
group on that frequency you could find another 
AM group a few kHz up or down the band and 
start working the stations gathered there. 

Rarely did “one on one” contacts occur on the 
lower frequencies, that type of QSO usually tak- 
ing place up on 20 meters where conditions tend 
to encourage it. So on 160, 75 and 40 meters 
don’t hesitate to jump in and work awhile with a 
group of AM stations. They’ll be more than 
happy to have a new call added to the roster! 

Without further ado here are the rules for the 
2007 AWA AM QSO Party. The most important 
rule of the event is to relax and have fun! 


Dates and Times: The QSO Party starts at 6 p.m. 
EST (23:00 UTC) on Saturday, February 17th 
and ends at 6 p.m. EST (23:00 UTC) on Sunday, 
February 18th. 


Objective: To promote and encourage the use of 
AM as a mode of operation in ham radio, and to 
have fun! 


Frequencies: 1.880-1.900 MHz, 3.835-3.890 
MHz, 7.280-7.295 MHz and 14.275-14.295 MHz. 


Exchange: Name and state or province (or coun- 
try if you’re outside of North America). That’s 
it! Of course we encourage participants to talk 
about the transmitters and receivers they’re 
using, antennas, microphones, etc. Take your 
time and enjoy showing off that station of yours! 


Scoring and Classifications: For stations run- 
ning 100 watts or less carrier OUTPUT each 
contact counts 2 points. For stations running 
over 100 watts carrier output each contact counts 
1 point. All contacts made on 20 meters, no mat- 
ter the power class, count 5 points. You may 


contact each station once per band. See extra 
points for flagship station contacts below. 


Flagship Stations: There will be two authorized 
flagship stations participating in the AM QSO 
Party, but they will not be included in the final 
points standings (their totals will be listed apart 
from the other QSO Party stations). 

The first is W2AN, the club station for the 
Antique Wireless Association located at the 
AWA Museum annex in East Bloomfield, NY. 
On 75 meters they will be running James 
Millen’s personal transmitter that he built in the 
1930s. As this is written, museum staff is refur- 
bishing a BC-610-E to be used on 20 meters. It 
will join the 40 meter BC-610 first put on the air 
last year. The other flagship station will be Den- 
nis Petrich (KOEOO) in Minnesota using James 
Millen’s original callsign W1HRX, courtesy of 
the James Millen Society. 

If you are lucky enough to contact a flagship 
station your first QSO with them counts as a 10 
point contact, but if you happen to contact them 
again on other bands then all subsequent QSOs 
with them are the standard point count for your 
particular power category. If you’re fortunate 
enough to pull off a “grand slam” by making 
contact with both flagship stations, that will give 
you an extra 20 points! 


Logs: None really. We will have a summary 
sheet on the AWA website (www.antiquewire- 
less.org) available for download that you can fill 
out with all the pertinent information and your 
final point total. Even if you only make a contact 
or two please send in a report so your participa- 
tion in the AM QSO Party can be counted. 
There’s strength in those AM numbers folks! For 
those without web access just send me a business 
size SASE and I’Il send you a copy of it. All 
summary sheets must be postmarked no later 


_ than March 18th and sent to the following ad- 


dress: Gary Carter, WA4IAM, 1405 Sherwood 
Drive, Reidsville, NC, 27320-5224. 


Results: The results for the AM QSO Party will 
of course be published in the AWA Journal and 
on the AWA website. They will also be pub- 
lished in Electric Radio and also online at 
Amfone.net. 


The 2007 Linc Cundall Memorial OT DX Contest 


By Randy Haus, KB2PLW 
he annual OT DX Contest will take place in 
April, 2007. This contest, held on 40 and 20 
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meters, gives the West Coast and DX old time 
operators a more favorable chance to participate 
and accords higher point earning status to the 
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great rigs and circuits of the 1950s and earlier. 

The 2006 OT DX contest was a great success, 
with thirty participants and a western zone oper- 
ator, Harold Borchers, KBOROB taking Ist prize. 
Participation was down slightly from the previ- 
ous year so please continue to encourage your 
fellow AWA operators to join in the fun. As with 
last year’s mailing, I am sending out a greatly ex- 
panded mailing list to include AWA hams who 
have not regularly joined in our on-air events. 

For those AWA hams who have never partic- 
ipated, these are low key affairs, with many of us 
working at about 10 WPM. If we hear you sign- 
ing/AWA, you don’t have to worry about your 
speed, everybody will QRS for you. 

If you don’t have old time gear, don’t let that 
put you off; the main thing is to join in the fun! 
] often use my son’s Kenwood TS 120 on 20 me- 
ters. However, equipment or circuits designed 
before January Ist, 1960 will be counted as OT 
gear in scoring. 

You will notice that the twenty meter contest 
window is only fifteen kilocycles this year. That 
should make it a little easier to find each other on 
twenty meters. Remember, use old time tuning 
methods for AWA contests, that is, tune up or 
down four or five KC from your calling fre- 
quency to get us rockbound operators. 

On a closing note, this is my tenth and final 
year managing this event. It has been a great 
pleasure to organize and run the OT DX Contest 
and a great opportunity for me to share in an 
event that for two nights a year, makes a nostal- 
gic return to my most fondly remembered child- 
hood decade, the 1950s. Anyone wishing to take 
over the management of the OT Dx Contest 
_ should contact me. 

Logs will be sent out during the last week of 
March, 2007. As always, there may be some 
omissions so if you don’t receive an OT DX 
Contest log by April 5th, 2007, please write to 
Randy Haus, KB2PLW, P.O. Box 665, 303 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Trumansburg, NY 
14886. . 


Dates and Times: 2300UTC Wednesday to 
2300UTC Thursday (April 25th-26th) and 
2300UTC Saturday to 2300UTC Sunday (April 
28th-29th), 2007. 


Objective: Contact the greatest number of AWA 
members. When calling, Use “AWA AWA 
AWA de KB2PLW” as an example. Once con- 
tact is made, exchange RST, name and year of 
equipment such as “TX 55 for a 1955 transmit- 
ter and “RX 38” for a 1938 receiver. Send 
“MOD” for 1960 or later gear. 
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Rules: A station will be scored only once on each 
band. Non-member contacts and stations not 
submitting logs will not count. 


Frequencies: 7035-7050 kHz and 14050-14065 
kHz, + QRM. 


Scoring: QSO Zones: “E” eastern zone, U.S. 
Districts 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, plus VE1, VE2, VE3; 
“W” western zone, U.S. Districts 5, 6, 7, 0 plus 
VE4, VES, VE6 & VE7; “DX” zone, all others. 


QSO points per contact by zone: “E” to “E” or 
me 2 to SONGS ] point; fa Bee to “WW”? or SNe? to 
| Ba 9. points; SEs bb) “W, oh) or — to “Dx 3 
points. 


Equipment multipliers: Mod TX and RX, 1 
point; OT TX or RX, 2 points; OT TX and RX, 
3 points. 


Power multipliers (input to final): 0-4.9 watts, 4 
points; 5-24.9 watts, 3 points; 25-100 watts, 2 
points; 100+ watts, 1 point. 


Determining total points per OSO: 

1. Find the QSO points for the contact. 

2. QSO points x your equipment multiplier x 
your power multiplier = total points for the 
contact. 


Scoring examples: 
N9CQX contacts WU2D. 
¢ Both are in the “E” zone for 1 QSO point. 
¢ Both have OT TC and RX for a3 
multiplier. 
* Both are operating at 10 watts for a3 
multiplier. 
¢ | pt. x 3 x 3 =9 points for each operator. 
K6TQ contacts K1FI. 
° “W” to “E” contact for 2 QSO points. 
¢ K6TQ-OT TX and RX with 20 watts. 
¢ KIFI-OT TX, MOD RX with 50 watts. 
¢ K6TQ’s points: 2 x 2 x 3 = 18 points. 
¢ KIFI’s points: 2 x 2 x 2 = 8 points... 


' Awards: Plaques will be given out at the AWA 


Conference in August. 


Logs: As stated above, log sheets will be sent 
out to previous OT contest participants and other 
hams who are identified as such in the member- 
ship rolls. 


Please send completed logs and computed 
scores to Randy Haus at the above address by 
May 10th, 2007. 
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MORE CONFERENCE CANDIDS 


We had to cut this page from our very full October issue—so here are a few more memories from the 2006 
Annual Conference to whet your appetite for the 2007 event! Photos by Dick Ransley. 


Battery radio enthusiasts found plenty to look at Past President Bruce Roloson (left) and board 
in the flea market. member Lauren Peckham stop for a moment at 
Lloyd Engels’ table. 


Most of the seminars drew large crowds. As always, the Ladies’ Luncheon offered an op- 
portunity for lively conversation. 


oan Yanczer ae ML. “Hutch ” Frederick tak- 
ing care of a customer at the AWA literature 
table. 


Dick Brewster considers a purchase at Grace 
Macmillan’s Museum of Radio and Technology 
table in the Book Fair. 
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BY LANE UPTON 


RESTORATION OF PAINTED METAL 
AND OTHER HARD SURFACES 


t is often much less work, as well as more ef- 

fective, to restore painted or hard surfaces 

rather than to strip and refinish them. In any 
case, a restored piece is far more credible than 
one that looks “new.” These items are 50 to 100 
years old and should look their age, but it is a joy 
when they look well taken care of. 

The procedure described here is very simple, 
consisting of three basic steps: cleaning, touch- 
up of finish if required, and coating with WD- 
40. It works not only with painted surfaces, but 
also with other non-absorbent surfaces such as 
hard rubber products, knobs, etc. If you are not 
sure about how a process might affect a specific 
surface, try it on a very small area that is hidden 
when assembled. 

Some words of caution: The materials and/or 
propellants used in these processes can be flam- 
mable, toxic, and/or oxygen-displacing, espe- 
cially if packaged in spray cans. All work should 
be carried out in a well ventilated area away 
from any flames or sparks. Be sure to read the 
manufacturer’s labels before using. Information 
and safety sheets can be obtained from the man- 
ufacturers’ websites (1). Also be sure not to get 
WD-40 on any soft rubber products such as 
chassis shock mounts and dial drive grommets. It 
will attack the rubber and soften it. 


Cleaning 


The first procedure for any of these items is a 
good washing to remove the grease and grime ac- 
cumulated over time and to improve the adher- 
ence of any touch-up material. I generally use a 
mild dishwashing liquid for most cleaning, and 
have found that it will not attack most finishes if 
I am not too aggressive. 409 Cleaner is one of the 
best cleaners for the heavier residues from to- 
bacco and/or cooking. However, be careful if 
using it on painted surfaces or older plastics. 
Painted surfaces should be wetted first. Then try 
the 409 on a small, inconspicuous area to make 
sure there are no undesirable effects 

An old 1" or 14" paint brush with the bristles 
cut to about %" length is a handy tool for cleaning 
larger surfaces. For highly polished surfaces 


1936 Hallicrafters cabinet with crystalline lacquer 
painted finish before (above) and after restoration. 


which might scratch, I use a 1" paint brush with 
soft full length bristles. Tooth brushes make very 
good light duty scrub brushes for smaller items 
such as knobs, and are available in several 
grades of bristle stiffness. 


Touch-Up 


The Instant Touch-up Pens made by Birch- 
wood Casey (2) are very handy for quick touch- 
up of small spots on black surfaces. They come 
in both flat and gloss black, as well as other col- 
ors, including gun blueing, and are fairly fast 
drying. They have a felt tip that is pushed against 
a spring to add paint. 

These pens work best for small dings and 
scrapes. A very light pass with a rag will tend to 
soften the edges and blend the paint in better. 
My experience has shown that a second coat 
with these pens is not advisable, since it tends to 
dissolve the previous material. The paint can be 


3788 LORETTA DR., SALT LAKE CITY, UT 84106-2956 
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baked as outlined below and, although I have not 
tried it, I believe a second coat could be applied 
after baking. 

For general touch-up work I use regular paints 
of the proper color, typically from spray cans. 
My favorite has become Rust-Oleum Profes- 
sional High Performance Enamel (3). In the case 
of the Hallicrafters cabinet illustrated with this 
article, I gave the inside bottom a very light 
spray coating of flat black paint. Then I used the 
touch-up pen for the small spots. For the larger 
areas I sprayed the Rust-Oleum paint into a small 
jar and used an artist’s brush. 

In the case of the cabinet top, the areas to be 
touched up were not fully coated with paint. 
They were only coated enough to bring the color 
to black. I have found that an area that has been 
shaded into older existing paint does not stand 
out as much as an area that has been fully re- 
coated. 

If the items that have been touched up with 
paint are to be coated with WD-40, then the paint 
must be absolutely cured. Otherwise, the WD-40 
will act as a solvent and you will end up wiping 
the paint off. Drying of the paint is a time/tem- 
perature/humidity function and will obviously 
will vary with environmental conditions. 

Items that will withstand the temperature can 
be cured in a 150 degree (F) oven. To reduce 
odors, wait until the paint has fully air dried, then 
put the item in the oven for half an hour. Let it 
cool to room ternperature before applying the 
WD-40. 

Items that will not take high t2mperature can 
be left in a warm area such as by a heater or out 
in the sun. The time required for complete dry- 
ing of the paint will have to be determined by 2x- 
perimentation. 

Once an item has been coated with WD-40, 
touch-up paints will not adhere properly to the 
surface. Bake it, or set it in a warrn area for a few 
weeks, before recoating. 


Coating With WD-40 

This step is simply a matter of putting 01 a 
heavy coat of WI)-40, letting it st for about five 
minutes, then wiping off the surplus. After shak- 
ing the can thoroughly, I spray the material into 
a paper towel unt’! it is pretty wel! saturated, then 
lightly rub it all over the surface of the piece. 
After letting it set for a few minutes, I first wipe 
off the excess with a clean paper towel, and then 
gently wipe it down further with a clean dry soft 
rag. An old bath towel works great for wiping 
down the rough surface of wrinkle paint. 

Once the piece is wiped down, handle it only 
with a rag or paper towel to prevent fingerprints 
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Hard rubber horn from RCA UZ-135 speaker be- 
fore (above) and after restoration. 


on the surface. Be sure that all the WD-40 has 
run out of the spaces between adjacent surfaces. 
When finished there should be no excess WD-40 
anywhere. This can be checked by moving the 
piece around under a light and looking for re- 
flections. 

Set the item aside to dry for at least 24 hours 
before directly handling the finished surface. If 
the WD-40 should happen to set up with some 
excess not wiped off, apply another coat to 
soften the surface and try again. 


REFERENCES 

(1) Typical manufacturer’s sites are: Birchwood 
Casey: http://www.birchwoodcasey.com/ 
sport/index.html; Rust-Oleum: http://www. 
rustoleum.com/; WD-40: http://www.wd40. 
com/Brands/msds.html 

(2) http://www.birchwoodcasey.com/ 

(3) http://www.rustoleum.com/product.asp? 
frm_product_id=47&SBL=1 
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BY RICH BONKOWSKI, W3HWJ 


REPLACING SELENIUM RECTIFIERS 


Rich’s article will be especially helpful to radio 
restoration newcomers, but even our old-timers 
will find points of interest in this thorough dis- 
cussion of how to handle an obsolete rectifying 
device commonly found in vintage electronic 
equipment—mfe. 


amplifiers, and test equipment dating from 

the late 1940s to late 1960s. If the equip- 
ment is to be renovated, the selenium units 
should be replaced. This article will discuss some 
background on selenium devices, their benefits 
and drawbacks, why they need to be replaced, 
and how to do the replacement correctly. 


S elenium rectifiers are often found in TVs, 


Background 


Selenium is a shiny gray metallic element dis- 
covered by Swedish chemist Jéns Jakob 
Berzelius in 1817. In the 1920s, German scien- 
tists discovered that a “sandwich” of a selenium 
layer against another metal layer would pass cur- 
rent in only one direction. That meant it could be 
made to rectify alternating current (AC), chang- 
ing it to DC for use in electronic apparatus. After 
World War II, both European and American 
companies began to make commercial rectifiers 
by evaporating selenium onto small plates of 
steel or aluminum. 


These rectifiers were a real break-through in ~ 


improving the efficiency of electronic equip- 


Typical selenium rectifiers. 


ment. Two small selentum “stacks” could easily 
replace a type 80 or SY3 vacuum tube rectifier in 
many circuits. Since each plate of the selenium 
stack could support about 30 volts, you will typ- 
ically find 5 or 6 plates in a 120 Vrms rectifier. 
Tube rectifiers need filament power to ther- 
mally stimulate electron flow. The 5Y3, for exam- 
ple, requires 5 volts at 2 amperes to heat its fila- 
ment. That means that 10 watts must be furnished 
and dissipated as heat in order to rectify enough 
DC to supply a 10 or 20 watt amplifier. With sele- 
nium rectifiers no filament power is required. 


Other Benefits 


Besides the obvious efficiency advantage of 
selenium over vacuum tubes, there were other 
benefits to consider: 
¢ Selenium rectifiers were typically smaller 

than the tubes they replaced. 

* No sockets were required, since selenium typ- 
ically had a long life (10+ years). 

¢ Selenium is “self-healing.” A short-term volt- 
age spike might “zap” the selenium film, but 
it soon heals itself and functions again. 

¢ When used in 120 Vrms rectifier circuits, the 
selenium unit had a drop or loss of only about 

5 to 10 volts while the tube rectifier drop was 

10 to 25 volts. This lower drop meant that DC 

voltages were higher when selenium replaced 

a tube. 


Disadvantages 


With so much going for it, why did selenium 
disappear from most designs by the late 1960s? 
¢ Small silicon diodes became available. Sili- 

con diodes could easily handle 10 times more 

current than selenium with only | volt of drop, 
compared to 5 or 10 volts for selenium. 

¢ Selenium is an essential trace element (you’ll 
even find it in dandruff shampoo), but in 
larger quantities it is dangerous and toxic. The 
US EPA regulates the use and disposal of se- 
lenium. See reference (3). 

* Selenium rectifiers “age.” That is, as they get 
older both their forward voltage drop and re- 
verse leakage current increase, making them 
less effective. The DC voltages supplied to the 
associated electronic equipment gradually de- 
crease causing poor performance. 


3568 SOUTHRIDGE DR., SANTA, ROSA, CA 95403 
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¢ As selenium units get older and run hotter, 
they are more prone to catching fire, causing 
a foul-smelling, pungent smoke. Some old- 
timers compare this to burning garlic. 

¢ By 1970, silicon diodes cost only pennies and 
were 10 times smaller than the selenium units 
they replaced. 


Some manufacturers’ data indicate that sele- 
nium rectifiers could handle as much as 250 mil- 
liamperes per square inch of plate area. From the 
table above, you can see that 100 milliamps is 
more typical. This isn’t a problem, as a replace- 
ment silicon diode will easily handle almost half 
an ampere. 


Replacement a Must 


Even if your equipment seems to be working 
well, you should replace the selenium rectifier 
unit. It is only a question of time before it will 
fail. If you are lucky, it will fail gracefully, blow- 
ing a fuse or showing an “open” circuit. Unfor- 
tunately, if your rectifier overheats, you could 
have lots of nasty, toxic smoke. 

Replacement is easy and silicon diodes are 
cheap, so there is no reason not to do the re- 
placement. New selenium rectifiers are difficult 


Table 1. Some typical selenium devices you might encounter. 
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1N4004 diode. Band identifies cathode, or (+) end. 


to find,, though they are still made in India. 
Don’t bother buying a new old stock (NOS) se- 
lenium unit. It will be at least 50 years old and al- 
ready well-aged toward failure. 


Silicon Diode Specs 


Most parts distributors, including Radio 
Shack, carry one- ampere silicon diodes. The 
most popular are the 1N400x series. If you are 
replacing a typical 130 Volt selenium, choose at 
least a 1N4004. This is a 400-volt rated part. 
Seems like over-kill? Not really. Unlike sele- 
nium, silicon is not “self-healing.” Even a few 
microseconds of a voltage spike can zap a silicon 
diode. My personal preference is to use a 
1N4007 (rated at 1000 volts). It costs only a few 
pennies more and provides a lot of extra margin. 
If you are really conservative, the 1N5408 diode 
will handle 1000 volts and almost 3 amps! 

Silicon diodes are packaged as small cylin- 

ders with a wire lead emerging from 
each end. One end of the cylinder will 
have a band marked on it. This is the 
cathode. Some diodes will have a 
taper or chamfer to mark the cathode 
end. Be sure to observe the proper po- 
larity when connecting a silicon diode 
in place of a selenium rectifier! My il- 
lustration of a 1N4004 diode shows a 
(+) indication for the cathode—which 
was the convention used on selenium 
_ rectifiers. 


Adding Resistance 


The typical US power line is rated 
at 120 Vrms. This means that the peak 
voltage is 1.414 x 120 or roughly 170 
volts. When you rectify the 120 Vrms 
line and used it to charge a filter ca- 
pacitor, you might get as much as 170 
VDC on the capacitor. In practice, the 
voltage is a bit lower due to losses in 
the rectifier and the wiring. 

When you exchange a selenium 
rectifier for a silicon diode you will 
find that the DC output voltage to your 
equipment has increased by 5 to 15 
volts. In order to maintain the origi- 
nally specified output voltage, you 
will want to add a series resistor be- 
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Selenium rectifier substitute is made up of silicon 
diode, power resistor and terminal strip (see text). 


tween the diode’s cathode and the first filter ca- 
pacitor. Sometimes the increase in output volt- 
age is not a particular problem, but a resistor 
should be added in all cases to reduce the avail- 
able surge current. 

When a filter capacitor first charges up, it ap- 
pears to be a momentary short circuit, drawing a 
huge current through the diode. Selenium recti- 
fiers have a naturally higher internal resistance, 
so they “self-limit” the surge current. Silicon 
diodes have a lower forward resistance, so you 
need a resistor in series just to reduce the surge. 

My rule-of-thumb is to size the resistor to 
drop about 10 volts, simulating the drop of the 
old selenium rectifier. If the equipment requires 
50 milliamperes, we can use Ohm’s Law to 
calculate: 


R = Vdrop/Ipc = 10 V/0.050 A = 200 ohms 


This is only a rule-of-thumb. If you want to 
duplicate the exact original output voltage, start 
with a resistor of about 100 ohms and measure 
the output voltage with the equipment operating. 
Adjust the resistor value up or down until you 
achieve the voltage specified by the manufac- 
turer of the equipment. Typical values will be 
from 20 to 200 ohms. The resistor has to dissi- 
pate some power, which means it will generate 
heat, so be sure to use a resistor rated for the 
power. In the example above, the approximate 
power required will be: 


P = V2/R = 102/200 = 0.5 watts 


Don’t use a half-watt resistor! A half-watt re- 
sistor gets very hot when dissipating a half-watt. 
I would recommend at least 100% to 200% 
safety factor. In fact, 5 watt resistors are proba- 
bly easier to find than 2 watt types. If your cur- 
rent calculation is different, use a resistor rated 
for at least twice the power calculated. Resistors 
are cheap, so don’t cut corners. 

You’ll undoubtedly also be replacing the fil- 
ter capacitors—standard practice in most 
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restorations. In AC-DC power supplies, make 
sure that your new filter capacitors are rated for 
at least 170 Volts. Old equipment might have 
150 V caps, but use the higher voltage rated ca- 
pacitors when renovating. 


Replacement Considerations 


You may decide to remove the old selentum 
unit or merely disconnect it. It’s usually best to re- 
move the unit and mount a multi-terminal con- 
nection strip in its place. Connect each wire of the 
new silicon diode to one lug of the terminal strip. 
Connect the resistor (calculated above) between 
the cathode lug and one of the free lugs of the ter- 
minal strip. It goes without saying that you should 
not use any lugs that are grounded to the chassis. 

The AC wire is the one that had been con- 
nected to the unmarked or minus (-) terminal of 
the selenium device. Now connect it to the un- 
marked side of the silicon diode. Connect the (+) 
terminal of the first filter capacitor to the free 
end of the resistor. Make sure that the banded 
end of the diode is the one that is connected to 
the resistor and through the resistor to the (+) 
terminal of the first filter capacitor. If you get 
the polarity wrong, you can short or destroy 
the filter capacitors, blow a fuse, and blow the 
new diode. Be careful. Be certain you know 
which end of the diode connects to the DC. 


Possible Configurations 


You will typically find selenium rectifiers 
used in audio amplifiers, test equipment, and “3- 
Way” portable radios. Selenium was not used in 
the popular “All American Five” radios, because 
the rectifier tube was necessary to complete the 
heater series string for 120 VAC operation. 

In most equipment, there will be one selenium 
rectifier connected as a half-wave circuit. This 
was the lowest cost rectifier configuration. Rip- 
ple voltage is higher at the output, but that was- 
n’t a problem in most equipment. More sophisti- 
cated equipment might use two selenium recti- 
fiers in a full-wave configuration. That means 
you need two silicon diodes and associated 
resistors. 

Likewise, TVs from the 1950s often used a 
voltage doubler circuit. Two selenium rectifiers 
were used in a circuit that boosted the DC output 
to twice the AC input voltage. Use particular 
caution in this case as the “boosted” DC can 
reach up to 400 V! 

Be careful in replacing selenium units in so- 
called “battery eliminators” or “3-way” portable 
radios. This equipment usually uses low voltage 
tubes in configurations involving the tube fila- 

(continued on next page) 
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BY ROBERT F. HAWORTH, W2PUA 


112 TILFORD RD., SOMERDALE, NJ 08083 


AN RCA RADIO FOR THE BLIND 


tle thought to how a blind person might enjoy 

tuning and listening to a radio. True, only a 
small percentage of the world’s population is af- 
fected this way, and we who are sighted don’t 
usually give much thought to the problems of the 
blind. As I now reflect on this issue, I can un- 
derstand the frustration that must accompany 
performing such tasks as tuning a radio to a spe- 
cific frequency. Close your eyes and try it! 

An RCA radio designed for the blind was 
given to me recently by an old friend and col- 
league from my days of working at the company. 
I don’t know if the set was strictly a philanthropic 
project of RCA’s or produced with financial as- 
sistance from one of the organizations that assist 
the blind. Certainly the costs of tooling for this 
special manufacture must have been significant. 

The controls of this radio are identified in both 
braille and English. Note the window at the top 
of each knob. It gives access to a drum, carrying 
braille frequency identifications, that rotates as 
the knob is turned. The raised braille characters 
are molded into the plastic.The set’s design and 
appearance suggests that it is a product of 
the 1960s. 

Note that the set tunes the UHF and 
VHF TV audio in addition to AM and 
FM. No external antennas are required. 
All bands either use ferrite antennas or are 
capacitor-linked to the AC line in the man- 
ner of the FM sets of the 1940s and 1950s. 

There are no model numbers on the 
unit, though there is a shadow of a former 


I: you’re like me, you have probably given lit- 


View of a section of the radio’s top. Note braille 
markings by slide switch at upper right and on 
tuning drums beneath access windows. 


sticker that might have carried this information. 
The identification “Japan 303” molded into the 
bottom suggests that the set was manufactured in 
that country. 

This is the only radio for the blind ve come 
across in better than 20 years of attending ham- 
fests and antique shows. It occupies a prominent 
spot in my collection. 


RCA radio for the blind 
has braille markings, 


tunes AM and FM as well as VHF and UHF TV audio. 


Replacing Selenium Rectifiers, continued 


ments in the DC power circuit. These kinds of 
circuits have too many variations to cover here. 
A typical example is the Zenith Trans-Oceanic, 
one of the most popular of the 3-way portables. 
See the references (6) through (9) for more 
help. 
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BY A. DAVID WUNSCH 


THE 1937 IRE YEARBOOK: 
A WINDOW ON THE PAST AND FUTURE 


IRE Yearbook that I found for sale at the Feb- 

ruary 2005 meeting of the Greater Boston An- 
tique Radio Collectors. I was probably one of the 
few people in that crowded room of hobbyists, 
engineers and technicians who suspected that he 
would know a living person who had been a 
member of the Institute of Radio Engineers in 
1937 and whose name would be among the soci- 
ety members listed. Turning to page 118, I found 
what I was looking for: Professor Ronold (correct 
spelling!) W. P. King, then an assistant professor 
of physics at Lafayette College. During the 1960s 
he was my thesis adviser in the Division of Engi- 
neering and Applied Physics at Harvard. On Sep- 
tember 17th, 2005, approximately 40 of his for- 
mer students would be in the group gathered in 
Lexington Massachusetts to help him celebrate 
his 100th birthday. 

Since paying my seven dollars, I have spent 
hours reading the names of each of the 5195 In- 
stitute members. What continues to fascinate me 
is my connection with someone whose life, and 
IRE membership, overlapped with the pioneers 
of the earliest days of wireless telegraphy. To 
read the names of King’s contemporaries is to 
travel back into the late 19th century. At the same 
time one uncovers the names of a few young en- 
gineers who would help shape communications 
during and after the Second World War. 

The book is a depression-era window on 
radio’s past and future. On page 127 one finds 
Guglielmo Marconi with an address at Marconi 
House on the Strand, London. This was his last 
year in the directory—he died of a heart attack in 
July of 1937. His name evokes the era of his early 
wireless telegraphy experiments of 1894-5 near 
Bologna, Italy. The timing of his death was per- 
haps fortuitous. He had formed a friendship with 
Mussolini, and had been a Fascist since 1923. 
The connection was an ignominious final chapter 
in a mostly admirable career. 

The opening pages of the book are especially 
fruitful for the browser. Among the list of living 
former Presidents of the IRE and various medal 
winners is Arthur Kennelly who, almost simulta- 
neously with Oliver Heaviside in 1902, postu- 
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lated the existence of a conducting layer as a 
means of explaining how radio waves could fol- 
low the earth’s curvature. Kennelly, who died in 
1939, was an Emeritus Professor at Harvard 
when King arrived in 1938. 

King had been hired to replace the retiring 
George Washington Pierce (IRE President in 
1918-19) whose lucrative 1923 patent for the 
quartz crystal controlled oscillator became uni- 
versally used in radio broadcasting. Another for- 
mer President (1912), still alive in 1937, was 
Greenleaf Whittier Pickard who, beginning in 
1903, discovered that various kinds of crystals 
could be used for the detection of radio waves 
[1]. The resulting crystal radios, sensitive and 
cheap, were a boon to the ham operator. 

Besides Pickard, we are brought back to the 
early 20th century by E.F.W. Alexanderson 
(President in 1921) whose high speed alternators 
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were used as a source of modulated, continuous 
waves starting in 1906 with Reginald Fes- 
senden’s famous Christmas Eve broadcast. One 
looks in vain for Fessenden in the book but he 
had died in 1932. Alexanderson survived him 
and is listed at General Electric. A competitor to 
the alternator was the Poulsen arc, dating from 
about 1902, and one is pleased to find among the 
15 Danish members the inventor Valdemar 
Poulsen. Poulsen had been accorded the highest 
ranking of membership— Fellow—one of only 
134 in 1937. 

Radio listeners in the New York area who 
enjoy hearing WQXR (a classical station operated 
by the NY Times) will be interested to discover the 
station’s founder, John V. L Hogan, in the direc- 
tory. He was president of the IRE in 1920 and is 
notable for his contribution to the invention of sin- 
gle knob tuning (a great improvement for the 
1920s TRF receiver). He used his considerable 
fortune to help start the station in the 1930s [2]. 

The directory lists his address as W2 XR at 730 
Sth Ave in NYC. These are the call letters for the 
experimental station that was WQXR’s progeni- 
tor. Hogan was one of three men who founded 
the IRE in 1912. The other two, Alfred Gold- 
smith and Robert Marriott, were also alive in 
1937 and appear in the directory. 

A photo of the dapper Lee de Forest (IRE 
President in 1930) appears on page 30. His rival, 
Edwin H. Armstrong, never a President but a 
Fellow since 1927, is listed as Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering at Columbia University. Arm- 
strong’s onetime friend and later adversary, 
David Sarnoff, elected a Fellow in 1917, gives 
his address as 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Other major players in the painful and sordid 
history of radio and television patent fights turn 
up with regularity. Philo Farnsworth, who held 
the ordinary grade of Member, gives his address 
as Farnsworth Television in Philadelphia while 
his patent adversary, television pioneer Vladimir 
Zworykin, is listed at RCA in Camden, NJ. His 
is the very last alphabetical entry in the book. 

There are only 35 people listed in France but 
one is Lucien Lévy whose name is of interest to 
historians of the superhetrodyne radio circuit. 
Although Armstrong is generally credited as its 
inventor in the US, Lévy claimed prior discovery 
and the matter was finally settled in his favor in 
the Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia in 1928 [3]. 

An inadvertent major player in another patent 
dispute is John Stone Stone, IRE President in 
1915, and still a member in 1937. A Supreme 
Court decision of 1943 invalidated most of the 
original Marconi patents for selective tuning 
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largely on account of their having been antici- 
pated by Stone. The court also acknowledged 
Nikola Tesla’s and Oliver Lodge’s contributions 
to the technology. The Englishman, Lodge, and 
the Yugoslav, Tesla, were alive in 1937 and 
Tesla had been in the U.S for half a century. 
Strangely, the latter’s name never appears in the 
yearbook, either as member or a medal winner. 

Another notable absentee is Irving Langmuir 
of General Electric who had been IRE President 
in 1923. Named a Fellow in 1922, he had won 
the Nobel Prize in 1932 for his work on surface 
chemistry. To radio engineers he is known for 
understanding and demonstrating a capability of 
de Forest’s Audion not foreseen by its inventor: 
the tube’s gain would be profoundly improved if 
the amount of gas inside were reduced as much 
as possible. Langmuir, who died in 1957, per- 
haps felt that his interests had diverged from 
those of the radio community. 

Besides Zworykin there are two other names 
of interest listed among the few beginning with 
Z. One is Jonathan A. Zenneck, a professor in 
Munich, Germany. Zenneck was awarded the 
IRE Medal of Honor in 1928. In 1907 he showed 
that a dipole antenna placed vertically over an 
imperfectly conducting earth would generate a 
kind of surface wave that became known as the 
Zenneck wave. 

Perhaps less well known is his presence at the 
German wireless station at Sayville, Long Is- 
land, NY during the period of World War 1 
when the United States was still officially neu- 
tral. In the summer of 1915, a clever ham opera- 
tor, Charles Apgar, recorded signals from the 
station and turned his data over to the Secret Ser- 
vice who realized that they contained informa- 
tion about Allied and neutral shipping. The sta- 
tion was. shut down and Zenneck spent the re- 
mainder of the war imprisoned in the U.S. [4]. 

Zenneck is not the only unusual foreigner to 
be found. Leon Theremin, the Russian born in- 
ventor of the electronic musical instrument bear- 
ing his name, is listed with his business address 
in New York City. A year later he went to the 
Soviet Union where he was promptly arrested 
and put to work on military electronics. He was 
able to emerge from the USSR only in 1989. 

For the antique radio collector, there is an 
abundance of familiar names. Glenn Browning, 
of the team of Browning-Drake which produced 
the eponymous line of receivers equipped with 
their patented transformer throughout much of 
the 1920s, is listed. So is Joseph Freed of the 
Freed-Eisemann radio along with McMurdo Sil- 
ver. Perhaps a more significant find is the name 
of Alan Hazeltine, Professor at Stevens Institute, 
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whose Neutrodyne circuit of 1923 made possible 
the practical, non-oscillating, TRF set of the 20s 
through the use of an ingenious method of nega- 
tive feedback. 

Two listed names that are somewhat less than 
familiar deserve mention: Alfred Lee Loomis 
and John Hayes Hammond. Loomis, the subject 
of an excellent recent biography [5], made a for- 
tune on Wall Street. His first love however was 
applied science and he maintained a well 
equipped private laboratory in Tuxedo Park, 
N.Y. His fame nowadays largely derives from 
his work during World War II as Chairman of 
the Microwave Committee of the National De- 
fense Research Committee. In this capacity, he 
virtually formed the MIT Radiation Laboratory, 
which was to profoundly advance the develop- 
ment of Allied radar during the war. 

Hammond was also very wealthy—but his 
money was inherited. Like Loomis, he estab- 
lished a private research laboratory. His was in 
Gloucester, MA. Hammond was a pioneer in the 
radio control of ships. By the start of World War 
I he had succeeded in sending a radio controlled 
yacht from Gloucester to Boston and back. 

In his electronics research he was ably helped 
by Fritz Lowenstein who had earlier (1912) fig- 
ured out the principle of biasing vacuum tubes to 
create what we would now call a class A ampli- 
fier[6]. Both Hammond and Loomis remind us 
of the importance of the gentleman scientist/in- 
ventor and that such people have disappeared 
from contemporary technology. 

Marconi himself came out of that tradition— 
he was initially subsidized by his wealthy family. 

One final example of listings under the letter 
Z is Elizabeth Zandonini of the National Bureau 
of Standards. Ms. Zandonini is probably un- 
known to most readers of The AWA Journal— 
she was new to me. But she is remarkable in 
being one of the four members (out of the 5195) 
whom I could identify from their names as being 
female. The small number of women members is 
understandable. Reading the by-laws of the In- 
stitute describing membership requirements one 
sees that the organization was something less 
than “woman friendly.” All of the pronouns used 
are male, as in this example: “When filling in the 
application form, the applicant should submit the 
names of those persons who have knowledge of 
his professional experience.” 

Thanks to radio historian Donna Halper there 
is a web posting that describes Zandonini and 
we learn that she was a prominent early ham who 
built her own equipment. During World War I, 
while with the Public Health Service, she taught 
disabled soldiers how to use wireless [7]. 
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By 1937, AM radio had reached maturity— if 
you had the money you could buy a receiver 
with excellent sound and selectivity. The first 
experimental testing of FM was also underway, 
but the prehistory of radio was still in evidence. 
Heinrich Hertz’s widow, alive in England with 
the couple’s daughters (who were partly of Jew- 
ish ancestry), had recently fled Hitler. She died 
in 1941, a link to her husband and his experi- 
ments of 1886-88 that established the existence 
of electromagnetic waves having wavelengths of 
sizes one could measure with a metric ruler. 

Studying the membership list, we look for 
some clues to the post-1937 history of radio and 
come up with surprisingly little. At the top of the 
same page as Marconi we find Nathan Marcu- 
vitz, who is still living. A member of MIT’s Ra- 
diation Laboratory during World War II, he later 
wrote The Waveguide Handbook that is familiar 
to microwave engineers. There are portents of 
the postwar boom in high fidelity with the name 
of Paul Klipsch, designer of a popular horn loud- 
speaker that came into its own in the 1950s. 

Karl Jansky is listed as an engineer with the 
Bell Laboratories in New York. His 1932 dis- 
covery of radio emission from our galaxy 
launched the field of radio astronomy—a sci- 
ence that didn’t flourish until after the coming 
World War since it awaited the development of 
low noise amplifiers and large steerable dishes. 
We should note too the work of Grote Reber, an 
amateur radio astronomer, who in 1937 built his 
own 31-foot dish antenna in his backyard and 
produced useful radio contour maps. This “radio 
telescope” was a labor of love. The directory 
lists Reber as a “radio engineer on household set 
design” with Stewart Warner in Chicago. 

With certain exceptions, the important 
progress in radio and communication engineer- 
ing in the decade and a half following 1937 came 
from the world of physics and mathematics. The 
great advances in radar during World War II are 
largely attributed to the physicists working at the 
MIT Radiation Laboratory and other scientists 
who developed the cavity magnetron in Eng- 
land. This, and progress in solid state electronics 
from physics laboratories, explains the failure of 
the radio engineers of 1937 to provide much of 
a window into the future of the field. 

One exception stands out here: Claude Shan- 
non, listed as a student at the University of 
Michigan where he had just graduated with ma- 
jors in electrical engineering and mathematics. 
Regarded by many as the founder of modem in- 
formation theory, he developed the mathemati- 
cal tools to quantify information and he created 

(continued on page 35) 
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BY MERRILL BANCROFT 


MACLITE RADIO 


y interest in radio collecting began over 
Mi years ago. It has always been cen- 

tered on short-lived companies that 
began making radios in the early 1920s. Such 
companies typically began with enthusiasm and 
high hopes, but failed after producing perhaps no 
more than two or three models. 

Many early manufacturers fall into this cate- 
gory. Because of their brief lifetimes, it can be 
difficult to research the firms and collect their 
products. But I enjoy this kind of a challenge. In 
fact, if a radio make is listed in one of the so- 
called price guides it is probably too common to 
hold my interest! 

The Maclite story was unique for me in that the 
majority of the research and the supporting docu- 
mentation actually came into my hands a year be- 
fore a Maclite radio did. The documents, obtained 
from an area paper dealer on two different occa- 
sions, consisted of a packet of paper that was 
saved by Daisy M. Jefts and Mrs. Alice E. Scott. 

The ladies lived at the same address on Lunen- 
burg Street in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, which is 
about 3 miles from my home. In 1923 they pur- 
chased forty shares of stock between them at $35 
per share. They had bought their stock at a time 
when any radio enterprise was full of promise, 
paying for it on a promissory note 
with appropriate time payments. 

The packet of paper I acquired 
included their Stock Certificates, 
the notes and receipts for the pay- 
ments, and a large folded broadside 
picture of the factory at Clarendon 
and Stanhope Streets in Boston. 
The other side of the sheet has a 
long promotional statement that 
was promising, to say the least. 

There was also what appeared to 
be a reprint (one side was blank) 
from the now-defunct Boston 
Transcript of January 18 1924— 
part of a series of articles designed 
to help the radio buyer to decide 
which set to buy. I was able to ver- 
ify its authenticity during one of 
my trips to the New York Public 
Library archives, where I located 
that very newspaper. 


Maclite company headquarters at Clarendon and Stanhope 
Streets in Boston. 


The company evidently began as the Maclite 
Storage Battery Co. but subsequently was 
known as Maclite Radio Sales Co. Finally, in 
July 1925, it became the Maclite Battery and 
Radio Corporation. 

Some information gleaned from the 
Jefts/Scott is summarized below: 


April 1923—The stock was purchased and pay- 
ments began. 


May 22,1923—All company stock was sold out 
and the following optimistic statement was made 
to stockholders: 

“As you have joined this organization as a 
stockholder at the very beginning of its opera- 
tion, I feel that I should take this occasion to ad- 
vise you that the possibilities before are very 
great and to express the opinion that it would be 
in your best interest to hold your shares, as no 
doubt you will have many offers for same, as I 
feel we are at the threshold of a bright future 
both in our battery and radio departments. (P. N. 
McNeill President) 


Aug 25, 1923—Stock payments were completed 
by Scott and Jefts. 
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is the owner of 


Capital Srack of 


Reissued stock certificate in the name of Maclite Battery and Radio 


Corporation. 


Oct 6 1923—In a letter to stockholders: “Please 
take notice that your trustees have decided at a 
meeting recently held, that action on common 


stock dividends be deferred until January 1, 
1924” 


Dec 28, 1923—In a letter to stockholders: 
“You are hereby notified that the annual meet- 
ing of the stock holders of the Maclite 
Storage Battery Company will be held in 
the company’s office, #62 Stanhope Street 
in the city of Boston Massachusetts, on 
Monday, the 7 day of January, 1924 at 
7:30 PM for the election of Directors, 
Treasurer, and clerk and for the transac- 
tion of any other business that may prop- 
erly come before the meeting...” 


Jan 15,1924—In a letter to stockholders: 
“The Board of Directors ... have decided at 
a meeting recently held, that dividends on 
the preferred and common stock, be passed 
and action on same be deferred for the pre- 
sent. Enclosed please find financial report 
on the company. (Note: This report, dated 
Dec. 31,1923, showed a loss of 
$11,544.51). 


Aug 11, 1924—(Handwritten (!) to Mrs. 
Jefts) 

Replying to your letter of Aug.5. There 
will be no dividend this year as your Co. is 
very heavily in debt owing to a poor busi- 
ness season. Expect to realize a good sea- 
son this fall. (Signed by the Treasurer) 
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July 2, 1925—Notice was sent 
that stockholders in the former 
Maclite Storage Battery Co. 
and/or the Maclite Radio Sales 
Corporation are to exchange 
their present holdings for the 
equal number of shares in the 
new Maclite Battery and Radio 
Corporation. (The stock certifi- 
cates that I have indicate that the 
two women did that.) 


The first announcement I have 
dedi 8 seen of Maclite’s entrance into 
the National radio field appears 
in the June 1922 issue of The 
Radio Dealer, which indicated 
the company was manufactur- 
ing radio and automobile batter- 
ies, variocouplers, variometers, 
variable condensers, and com- 
plete tube and crystal sets. This magazine seems 


to be the only source of Maclite ads and an- 


nouncements. 

An ad in the April 1923 issue of the same pub- 
lication mentioned crystal detectors. However, I 
have never seen a detector or crystal set by 
Maclite mentioned as part of a collection. 

The Maclite Radio Model B that I have is a 
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Note from the Maclite Treasurer to Mrs. Jefts with the 
bad news about the dividend. 
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typical one-tube regenerative set. It was pretty 
much out of date soon after it was produced, and 
I have found no indication the company used any 
other circuit. The only other model I have heard of 
is the Model A, which seems to be pretty much 
identical to the “B” according to the picture in the 
Boston Transcript article. 

I do know of a couple of other Model Bs that 
are around and possibly an amplifier. One was 
on Ebay and one showed up at the Carl Knipfel 
auction by Richard Estes. 

There is a little story behind how I got this set, 
which always adds to the value of a radio in my 
mind. It showed up in a very well advertised auc- 
tion that was being held right in the middle of the 
peak activity of a New England Radio Club meet. 

Although I was set up to sell as usual, I had 
my wife take charge of my space and drove 60 
miles right through Boston to get there, buy the 
set (as well as a Radiofone Crystal set) and get 
back to the meet before it closed. The only other 
person who had a real interest in the set was laid 


The Maclite Model B receiver. 


up for surgery and, luckily for me, couldn’t at- 
tend. Incidentally, my wife had sold everything 
before I got back! 

Maclite was a typical “radio boom” company 
that either leaped before they looked or couldn’t 
move fast enough. I would be interested to hear 
from anyone who has additional information to 
add to this story and who may have any Maclite 
products. 


Fe se NE aa aS a ea aT ee 


THE 1937 IRE YEARBOOK, continued from page 32 


a bridge between the thermodynamic concept of 
entropy and the randomness in a signaL It is a 
pleasure to find him in the book. 

‘Professor King’s career at Harvard, where he 
became a renowned expert on antennas, ended 
only recently with his death. Almost until that 
time he was still making occasional trips to his 
office where he met with his secretary, postdoc- 
toral fellows and faculty. At the birthday party, 
he shared his memories of the approximately 
100 graduate students who did their doctoral dis- 
sertations under his supervision. He has, of 
course, outlived many of them, and wistful rec- 
ollections of these people occupied some of our 
conversation at the gathering. 

Finally, I must confess that reading through 
the IRE directory left me with a feeling of sad- 
ness. There are 119 people listed from Japan, 15 
from Germany, 3 from Austria and 28 from 
Italy. Among the Japanese we find H. Yagi and 
S. Uda, inventors of the famous Yagi-Uda an- 
tenna. Yagi had lectured on this invention at IRE 
meetings in the US in 1928. Four years after this 
1937 directory appeared, IRE members from 
these four nations were enemies of America— 
most were pressed into the defense efforts of the 
Axis nations. This is a reminder of how frail the 
bonds of professional camaraderie can be when 
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confronted by demagogues and the madness of 
arrogant nationalism. 
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THE VACUUM TUBE 


EDITED BY LUDWELL A. SIBLEY, 102 MCDONOUGH RD., GOLD HILL, OR 97525-9626 
PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. COPYRIGHT © 2007 LUDWELL A. SIBLEY. 


Far-Away Tubes With Strange-Sounding Names 


in this case, far-away tubes. Even at this 

late date, there aren’t a lot of West Euro- 
pean or Japanese tubes in the hands of North 
American collectors, so the ones that do appear 
are somewhat mysterious. 

The accompanying table lists a goodly collec- 
tion of brand names for foreign receiving tubes. 
This may be helpful in two ways: the simple 
pleasure of unfamiliar and often bizarre names 
and the satisfaction of identifying the nation of 
origin of an unknown tube. 

A brand listed here is normally given under 
the country of manufacture. A few trade names 
were used in two countries, hence appear twice. 
There was a large international tube trade within 
Europe, plus exports to everywhere else but 
North America. (As one exception, Star and 
Peerless tubes were part of a brief attempt by 
Philips in the ’20s to sell Dutch-made tubes in 
the U.S. and Canada respectively.) Some of the 
trade names duplicate unrelated U. S. brands. 
These include Champion, Delta, Marathon, Pow- 
ertone, Pur-A-Tone, Triotron, Ultra, and Zenith. 
However, the British and American Cleartron 
brands were related. 

RCA, in its large private-brand business, was 
set up to make at least some U. S. tube types for 
export and sale by others under the Adzam, 
Castilla, Franklin, Mullard, Philips, Purotron, 
Radio Equipmente, and Triotron brands. 

While we’re discussing Western European 
tubes: there was a great difference in practice be- 
tween tube manufacturers there and here as to 
type designations. For anyone who thinks the 
numbering of American tubes is complex, con- 
sider that the Radio Manufacturers Association 
after 1932 centrally registered tube designs for 
the industry and assigned type identifiers. As a 
result, a 6SK7 is reliably a 6SK7, regardless of 
who made it. 

The practice of European and British manu- 
facturers was quite different during their glory 
years. Essentially every maker assigned numbers 
according to a unique system of its own. Worse, 
members of the British Valve Association 
(which seems, in the light of antitrust law, to 
have been a huge conspiracy in restraint of trade) 


Tin a certain appeal in exotic places or, 
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had an agreement: while each might produce a 
particular tube design, no two makers would 
identify it with the same type number. For ex- 
ample, Philips made a popular triode, the A415. 
A few of the dozens of “A415s” from other mak- 
ers are these: 


Castilla 4AF Metal 0.06 
Celsior 1208 Sator 480 
Eagle 407A SIF 1515 
Fotos Al0 TeKaDe 4A10 
Klangfilm 74406 Ultron 4B1 
Mazda 0.06D Zenith C412 


This practice guaranteed a rich market for 
tube-substitution books. The mess was partially 
straightened out postwar, when the European in- 
dustry developed its own tube-registration 
agency, known as Pro Electron. 

Several tube brands had novel ways, for a 
while, to designate their products: names, not 
numbers. Some of these were: 

Cymos: Bigrille, Micro, Oxyde, and Super 
Valve 


Dario: DC Polyodion and Mag Power 
Fotos: _Bigrille/Amplificateur, Microtriode, 
Radiofotos, and Universel 

Hivac: Fit Midget 
Impex: Hyper-Power Forvolt, Variable Mu 


Screen Bivalve, and AC Polyodion 
Radiotechnique: Radio Micro 
TeKaDe: Tekadon 
Valvo: Mikrotron 


SOOO eee nese ereneeeeeeeneseeaseseesser seen ee ee esas enn ene ese sesee eee eEssasaesetesessesrseesesssseseceesers 
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Valve to 1940 (Ropley, Hants.: MMA Inter- 


national, Ltd., 1993). 


6. J. W. Stokes, “British Valves,” O7B, Vol. 15 


No. 1 


7. A. S. Douglas, “Star Tube,” O7B, Vol. 25 


No. 2. 


EUROPEAN TUBE BRANDS, 1920-1960 


AUSTRIA 
AKA 
Austria 
Dario 
Eagle 
Fortissima 
Ganz 
Grunberger 
Helikon 
Kremenezky 
Lilliput 
Miniwatt (not Philips 
Miniwatt) 
Novak 
Novis 
Ostar 
Ostar-Ganz 
Populair 


Sator-Orion 
Triotron 
Victrix 
Watt 


BELGIUM 
Adzam (“Mazda’” 
backward!) 


BRITAIN 

362 

Adey 

Amplion 

Amrex 

Aneloy 

ARA 

Atlas 

Autoveyors 

Baird 

Beam 

Belmont 

Benjamin 

Benton 

Brimar (“British-American 
Range”) 

Brivaron 

BSA (Birmingham Small 
Arms) 

BTH (British Thomson- 
Houston) 

Burndept 

Castilla 

C.&5. 

C.AG. 

C. T. (Cleartron) 

Cine-Tele. 

Clarion 

Cleartron 

Cosmos (Metropolitan- 
Vickers) 

Cossor 

Dario-lmpex 

Dextraudion 

Dreadnaught 

Dullivac 

Ediswan 

EKCO (E. K. Cole Co.) 

ELKA 

Emitron 

Ensign 

Eton 

Ever-Ready 

Ferranti 

Four-|n-One 
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8. L. A. Sibley, “RCA and Private Brands,” in 
Tube Collectors Assn. Spl. Pub. No. 11, 


2006. 


9. S. Okamura, ed., History of Electron Tubes 
(Tokyo, Ohmsha Ltd., 1994), p. 79. 


G. W. |. 

Gecovalve 

Genalex 

Graham 

Graham Farish 

Haltron 

His Master’s Voice 

Hivac 

Impex 

Leo the Lion 

Lion 

Lissen 

Loewe 

Louden 

Ludgate 

Luminax 

Lustravox 

Lustrolux 

Marconi-Osram 

Marconiphone 

Mazda 

Mellodyne 

Micromesh 

Midland 

MOV (Marconi-Osram 
Valve) 

Mullard 

Nelson 

Neutron 

Octron 

Osram 

PR. 

Penton 

Phillips (not Philips!) 

Pix 

Puratone 

Quikko 


Radion 
Receptor 
Revalco 
Ring 
S. T. (Scott-Taggart) 
Six-Sixty 
Standard 
Sullivan 
Thorpe 
Trigon 
Triotron 
Tungsram 
Two-Grid 
Unidyne 
Univella 
Valco 
Vita 
Voltron 
Wecovalve 
Xtraudion 
Zaerix (Z&A 
Aeronautical Services) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Mars 
Tesla 


DENMARK 
MP 
Oxytron 


FRANCE 
Celsior 
Cyrnos 
Dario 
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FRANCE, continued 

Dario-RT 

ETA (Electrical Trading 
Assn.) 

Euréka 

Ferrix 

Fotos 

Fotos-Grammont 

Ignix 

Iris 

Labo 

Lutéce 

Mazda 

Mercure 

Métal 

Microlux 

Micro-Meétal 

Neotron 


: 
{ 


ELECTRONIC TUBE! 


siormiem 


vied et © 


Neutral 

Radio Equipmente 

Radiofotos 

Radio-Micro 

Radiotechnique 

Radio-Vicco 

SFR (Societé Francaise 
Radioélectrique) 

SIF 

SJ 

Stal 

Standard 

Sutra 

Tela 

VIR 

Visseaux 


GERMANY 

AEG (Allgemeine 
Elektrizitats 
Gesellschaft) 

Arcotron 

Auer 

Autax 
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Blaupunkt 

Delta 

Delta-Altron 

DGL 

Duotron 

Dustron 

Fernseh 

GEMA 

Gundelach 

Hescho 

Hoges 

Huth 

ideal 

King-Novis 

Klangfilm 

Leybold und von Ardenne 

Loewe 

Lorenz 

Mende 

Muller 

Opta 

Orchestron 

Orion 

Osram 

Polytron 

Pressler 

Radiorohren 

Rectron 

RRF 

Seibt 

Siemens 

Siemens & Halske 

Sinus 

Stabilovolt 

TeKaDe (Telefonapparate, 
Kabel-, und 
Drahtwerke) 

Telefunken 

Ultra 

Valvo 

Varta 


HUNGARY 
Orion 
Radio-Record 
Sator 
Tungsram 
Vatea 


ITALY 

FIVRE (Fabbrica Italiana 
Valvole Radio 
Electricche) 

Zenith 


Annaka 
Applotron 
Best 
Clear 
Cymotron 


KREMENEZKY 


DON 

Dyne 
Eastron 
Elevam 
ELX 
Hitachi 
Japan Radio 
lonic 

KDK 
Kingtron 
K. 0. Tron 
KRC 

Lux 
Mitsubishi 
Moco 


Nice 
Nippon Electric 
Ojima 
Oki 
Oriental 
Orion 
REC 
Rex 
Robin 
Sakko 
Seven 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Sun 
Suntron 
Talyo 
TEN 
TILA 
Tom 
TVV 


NETHERLANDS 
Aravalve 
Aurore 
Brittany 
Champion 
Condor 

Dio Works 
Elektra-Mars 
Fairy 

Fama 

Famar 

Frelat 
Heussen 
Hollam 

Hova 


RADIO- 
ROHREN 


India 

Mars Peerless 
Philips 

Pope 

Power Tone 
Radio-Record 
Radiospar 
Record 
Splendid 
Splendor 
Stangold 

Star (sold in U. $) 
Thermion 


NORWAY 
Hansen 


SWITZERLAND 
BBC : 
Brown-Boveri 


SWEDEN 

Ericsson 

SER (Svenska — 
Elektronr6r) 


UNDEFINED 
Arcos 
Astron 
Asuna 
Brittany 
Cymos 
Dolly 
Elecson 
Electra 
Elmars 
Europa 
Franklin 
Gemaros 
Long Life 
Marathon 
Mégam 
Megatron 
Novum 
Ontario 
Oxyrohr 
Racimi 
Radiochim. 
Radioclub Micro 
Radiowatt 
SAT 
Schrack 
Stygor 
Ultron 
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Homebrew Transmitters on the Web 


*ve covered homebrew receivers in previous columns, but I 

would be remiss if I did not also include the obvious “‘origina- 

tor” of any radio communications circuit — the transmitter. 

Early designs for amateur transmitters involved usually one 

or two tubes. There are as many variations in the basic Colpitts, 
Hartley, TPTG (Tuned-Plate Tuned-Grid) and TNT (Tuned-Not 
Tuned) circuits as there were tubes to design around, as evi- 
denced by the links to some of these various homebrew setups 
listed here. 


John Bauman’s Version of a Frank Jones’ Regenerative 
Oscillator 

http://home.centurytel.net/radiosbykb7nrn/ 
JonesRegenartiveOscillator.htm 

An early vintage 1930s 3-4 watt, single tube CW transmitter 
from one of the Frank Jones Radio Handbooks. 


Mark Dittmar, ABOCW 
http://www.qsl.net/ab0cw/1929mopa.him 

Mark’s transmitter has its origins as a conventional shunt fed 
Hartley oscillator for 80 meters using a pair of 27 triodes con- 
nected in parallel. 


1934 Era Homebrew Transmitter 
http://www.wlujr.net/1934_homebrew_tx.htm 

Built by John Haught, KA3BRK (W3GLH). The design is 
based on article in the November 1971 CQ magazine. John also 
built a regen receiver to match. 


Niel Wiegand, WOVLZ Radio Pages — 
http://www.io.com/~nielw/tnt/tnt.htm 

A classic breadboard rig of the Tuned Plate—Not-Tuned grid or 
TNT transmitter. It was one of the favorites in the early 30s. 
Many more pages on one and two-tube designs. 


The AWA Journal (OTB) On-line Archive 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/otb/archive.htm 

Our own AWA archive of past website articles has a few good 
early transmitter projects. 
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Marcella Lally, Television’s First Star 


By James T. Hawes and Thomas W. Sills 
Contact: James T. Hawes, 8611 Kedvale Ave., 
Skokie, IL 60076-2114, jhawes@hawestv.com 
Copyright (c) 2001 by James T. Hawes & 
Thomas W. Sills. All Rights Reserved. 


ders” also became the city of round shoul- 

ders—and the city of bug eyes—long before 
couch potatoes discovered television elsewhere. 
For that year, U.A. Sanabria launched his first 
public television broadcast. It left Navy Pier 
from the mighty WCFL-AM transmitter, and 
soared unchallenged over Chicago air. The date 
was June 19, 1928 (1). 

In fact, 1928 became the first year of a deliri- 
ous, but premature, television boom. The world- 
wide craze lasted some six years, more or less. 
From the Midwest, Sanabria defined the leading 
edge, with brilliant experiments in technology 
and marketing. He was an exuberant twenty- 
something at the time (2). 


|: 1928, Sandburg’s “City of the Big Shoul- 


Marcella’s 1930 press photo. 
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While Sanabria employed mechanical televi- 
sion technology, his experiments influenced 
later developments in electronic television. For 
example, contemporary television systems still 
employ interlaced scanning, an idea Sanabria 
proved and patented (3). Sanabria also demon- 
strated some of the first projection, cable, and 
enhanced definition television equipment (4). 

Today, descendants of mechanical television 
technology appear in numerous devices. These 
include weather satellites, fax machines, graphic 
scanners, video recorders, electron microscopes 
and virtual displays. 

Even more staggering than Sanabria’s vision- 
ary experiments were his scheduled entertain- 
ment telecasts. These began in 1929. Western 
Television, Sanabria’s company, promoted its 
television receivers by programming shortwave 
station W9XAO. Sound came to viewers over 
AM radio station WIBO. These stations main- 
tained adjoining studios at 6312 North Broadway 
in Chicago. W9XAP, originally owned by the 
Chicago Daily News newspaper, soon also began 
telecasting with Western equipment. WMAQ- 
AM transmitted the sound (5). 

Musical talent Marcella Lally (Duke) per- 
formed at W9XAO and W9XAP, plus several 
Chicago radio stations. In fact, Marcella may 
very well have been the first television star. She 
even has her own listing in the Guinness Book of 
TV Facts and Feats. Thomas W. Sills inter- 
viewed Marcella on August 8, 1981. Here’s 
Marcella’s own account of how she became a 
sensation on early television ... 


An Interview With Marcella Lally* 


TOM: You said that you were on radio since 
1926. 

MARCELLA: It had to be 1927. I graduated from 
high school in 1925. Then I went to Normal, and 
that was two years. 


TOM: Tell me about your first audition. I’d love 
to hear this story. 

MARCELLA: Well, my sister Lorraine was an ac- 
tress. She had sung at a radio station when she was 
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acting in the Golddiggers. Lor- 
raine said to me, “You know, you 
ought to be on the radio. They 
have this microphone and you 
sing into it. You really don’t need 
a big voice at all.” Lorraine was 
fifteen years older than me, so I 
took her seriously. One day, on 
my way home on the el, I got off 
at Adams Street and stopped in 
the Palmer House for the audition. 

Gene Rouse was the director 
of WJJD, the announcer, and the . 
general yard master. He gave the 
sports and the weather and 
everything. I told Gene that I’d 
like to be on the radio, and he 
said, “Well, what do you do?” | 
said that I played and sang. It 
was quiet there right at the time, 
and he said, “Well, come on into the studio and 
show them what you’re doing.” I sang a song for 
them, but didn’t remember all the words. Gene 
said, “I tell you what you do, honey. You go 
home, and you learn all the words and come 
back.” 

Well, I did, and I got the job. I was on every 
afternoon—Musical Matinee. It was as simple 
as that. WJJD was the first station where I 
worked, and I was on Musical Matinee there for 
some time. 

Then I was on WBBM, then a small station, 
which was in the Broadmoor Hotel at Howard and 
Bosworth. Les Atlas and Ralph Atlas owned it. 
They were big shots in CBS later. Later I was on 
WGN, and then I was on WIBO, which was at 63- 
something North Broadway, just south of Devon. 


At the taping for Barry’s People. Thomas Sills is second from 
left; WMAQ personality Barry Bernson is second from right. 
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The TV star croons for the cam- 
era in this photo from the 
Chicago Daily News entertain- 
ment section for May 7, 1930. 


TOM: How did they decide to 
put you on the first television 
broadcast? 

MARCELLA: Clem Wade had 
started financing this young high 
school genius Sanabria, who 
played around with television. 
Mr. Wade was the manager of 
WIBO. He had made all this 
money in Eskimo Pies. Mr. 
Wade told me that he liked to in- 
vest in things that had never been 
done before. 

People had been tinkering 
with television all over the world. But Mr. Wade 
decided that he would go ahead and manufacture 
broadcasting and receiving equipment. Sanabria 
was the technical man. 

They sold transmitting equipment to WMAQ, 
Mr. Wade’s home town radio station in Iowa, 
the radio station at the University of lowa, 
WIBO and WGN. I understand that WGN never 
unpacked the equipment from the boxes! 

Receivers were spotted at various places in 
the city. They sold them to taverns and so forth. 
And one was sold to the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
where my friends would go to listen to me. That 
was about a mile away from where I was broad- 
casting. I don’t know if the signal would go far- 
ther than that or not. 

On one occasion a large group of people, in- 
cluding visitors from England and 
Canada, had come to observe this 
first commercial use of television. 
A question came up about whether 
light-colored hair would reproduce 
well despite the lack of contrast. 

I happened to be in the studio at 
the time. They called me over to 
check whether my red hair would 
go all right. And they found it did. 
Then, since I knew how to play and 
sing, I did that instead of just stand- 
ing there. 


And as Marella sings, 


TOM: You were a beautiful per- 
son, just beautiful. 

MARCELLA: Oh I know, oh I 
know. (laughs) 


TOM: (laughs) I’m looking at your 
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picture in a 1930 Chicago Daily News. Now 
that’s a Gibson girl, if I ever saw one. 
MARCELLA: Still am. (laughs) 


*Marcella’s comments have been slightly edited 
to save space by eliminating repetition but with- 
out changing feeling or content—mfe. 


Vintage Reception Reports 

And thus a star was born. Marcella’s 15- 
minute program Songs of the Hour became a 
regular show on both W9XAO and W9XAP (6). 
Although she didn’t know it, the W9XAO signal 
carried much farther than the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. Thanks to nighttime skywaves, distance 
reception was excellent. Throughout the Depres- 
sion, nocturnal mechanical telecasts rode the 
skywaves to viewers hundreds of miles away (7). 

Marcella may have broken thousands of 
hearts with her sultry voice and bluesy piano 
runs. And don’t forget, the television picture en- 
hanced the experience with Marcella’s image: 
Those piercing eyes. That svelte figure. And 
those trademark red tresses that so challenged 
Mr. Sanabria’s technological genius (8). 

Enthusiastic, enchanted television viewers 
often mailed signal reports to Sanabria’s sta- 
tions. As Marcella mentioned, one of these was 
Iowa City’s W9XK, at the University of Iowa. 
W9XK produced only 100 watts (9), a whisper 
compared to the output of W9XAO (500W) or 
W9XAP (1 kW) (10). Despite W9XK’s lesser 
power, its signal spanned the entire Midwest. 
Here are excerpts from a few of W9XK’s folksy 
reception reports... 


April 8, 1933 

.... think that your quality is excellent. 
[W]9XAO and [W9]XAP have a very strong sig- 
nal, much more so than yours. Therefore their 
pictures are brighter. ..L. Hruska, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa (11). 


October 31, 1934 

... You come thru much better on 100 watts 
than Kansas City does on its 500 watts. Your im- 
ages are perfect in character and resemble the 
average 150 line halftone printed on fair enamel 
stock. For instance, the high lights on teeth and 
shiny objects are perfect, and on good nights 
even the texture in clothing is perfect. 

Kansas State and Purdue on 60 line cannot 
begin to compare with you on detail; they lose all 
halftone effects, as does Kansas City on their 45 
line. They seem to produce very broad, exagger- 
ated black lines, and ghost images are many 
times worse than your images. 


Ae 


Marcella sees herself on television for the very 
first time! 


I don’t know whether their stronger signals 
are poorly modulated, or whether it comes from 
receiver design which has the tendency to distort 
on strong signals. ..Warren W. Pitts, Fort Smith 
Radio Company, Fort Smith, Arkansas (12). 


March 23, 1938 

...Many people have seen your pictures here, 
and most people think your picture much plainer 
than W9XG [Purdue University]...H.R. Storm, 
Bloomington, Illinois (13). 


February 12, 1935 

... Have received W9XG Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, and W9XAK Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas, but your station 
by far surpassed these. . .I believe that television 
transmitted this way is very practical. My re- 
ceiver is an 8 tube Crosley specially adapted to a 
Western Television unit using a vertical glow 
tube, scanning disc arrangement. . .1 am 13 years 
old and in high school. . .Hardy Trolander, 
Chicago, Illinois (14). 


How Shall We Remember Marcella? 
Marcella was 73 when Tom interviewed her 
in 1981. On April 27, 1982, Tom arranged for 
Marcella to visit station WMAQ-TV, successor 
to WOXAP. WMAQ also featured Marcella in a 
May | segment of Barry’s People. Watching the 
program, Marcella saw herself on television for 
(continued on page 46) 
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The Vogue Speaker 


By Buford Chidester 
785 Locust St., Mount Wolf, PA 


he Vogue speaker was manufactured by 

the Richard T. Davis company of Chicago, 

Illinois circa 1927. It is unusual for me to 
write about this type of speaker since cone speak- 
ers are my major interest. However I was in- 
trigued by the Vogue because it appears to be a 
cone speaker with an ornate grille. 

However, the Vogue is actually a hard rubber 
horn speaker with a 30" air column mounted in- 
side a large metal housing having a pressed fiber 
grille and base. The metal housing is finished 
with a brown color highlighted in gold. The grille 
is mahogany color and the base is antique gold 
highlighted with a very light mahogany color. 
The Vogue logo is molded in the base top as 
shown in the front photo. Overall speaker dimen- 
sions are 20" high x 10/4" deep. 

The air column is contained in the large 
rounded back of the housing. This design allowed 
a long air column to be mounted in a small space. 
The assembly is actually pressed together and se- 
cured with four small screws located at either 
side of the metal housing. By removing these 
screws the complete assembly, including the 


Front and back views of the Vogue speaker. 
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grille, air column and felt pads 
will come apart. 

The felt pads are located in between the air 
column back and the inside of the metal housing. 
They are used primarily to secure the air column 
in place and to prevent any rattle during 


Reproducer unit bears Vogue logo, but seems to 
be of Utah manufacture. 
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operation. The base is attached to the back half of 
the metal housing with one 4" screw inserted 
from the bottom of the base, protruding through 
the inside of the housing, where it is secured with 
butterfly nut. 
The Vogue reproducer unit appears to be of 
Utah manufacture, but does have a Vogue logo 
on the outside of its housing. Note: the Richard T. 
Davis company also manufactured a smaller 
Vogue wood frame speaker that has a grille sim- 


Vogue horn boasts 30" air column. Also shown: 
reproducer unit and felt pads. 


ilar to the air column speaker. The wood frame 
cone speaker is not shown in this article. 


Kadis Reteiliag, A MeGrovrlldl Pablications 


i 


FREE 


Vogue—the only pentane fishy 
beautifies the home 


EVER before has the radio market known a speaker that 

combines tre beauty with natural cane reproduction. To- 
day che ourstanding product of resl beauty in any radio dealer's 
display is the Vogue Speakez, It carches the eye of the American 
woman, who turnishes the American home, and the ear of her 
husband, who pays for ic. 


co 


\ \ 5 PEAKERS / 


Vogue Speakers give distinctive charm to 2ay room, blead 
with any color scheme, fie into any plan of interior decoration. 
Brown walour crackle finishes and carved grilles and bases, em- 
bossed wish gold, “sell” the woman who wants 2 radio, buc wha 
won’s let an unattractive speaker break up the harmony of her 
living room. Deft internal construction, exclusively Vogue, in- 
sures the natural cones ali men demand. 


Ask the dealer who handles Vogue Speakers. He'll tell you 
whac Vogue beauty docs co build inseane sales. He'll cell you his 
customers eye the Vogue Speaker with instant approval, hear it 
with spellbound interest and senile when you mention its price, 

Get acquainted with Vogue Speakers ax once and cash in on 
thei¢ rising popularity, For further information address 


RICHARD T. DAVIS, Inc., $252 Broadway, Chicago 
i Bo on oe 

ws 
poker weace tis. 


Richard T. Davis ad from Radio Retailing for 
September, 1927. 


TELEVISION, continued from page 44 


the first time. Marcella died some two years later 
(15). Ulises Armand Sanabria had died in 1969. 
He was 62. 

Early Chicago television is a very elusive 
thing. Without a demonstration, nobody could 
believe that Sanabria’s invention actually pro- 
duced moving images. But it did. That Marcella 
might use it to entertain seems an even greater 
stretch of the imagination. But she did. 

Chicagoland should be very proud of these pi- 
oneers. Fortunately, we honor many leaders in 
the superb museums that grace our metropolitan 
area. Yet our area has no public, mechanical tele- 
vision exhibit. No wonder that we’ve nearly for- 
gotten inventor U.A. Sanabria and Marcella 
Lally, television’s first star. 
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The Mic: Electro-Voice RE50/B 
The Woman: Linda Wertheimer 


uring the fall election campaign, National 
D Public Radio’s Linda Wertheimer was in- 

terviewing people at a barber shop in 
Hanover, Indiana (population 7,638). The 
Hoosier State was considered key in deciding 
which party would control Congress after the No- 
vember 2006 election. Two of the interviewees, 
retired Hanover College psychology professor, 
Bob Ireland, and his wife, Grace, were surprised 
to find themselves pictured on the front page of 
The Madison Courier and heard on public radio 
stations nationwide. 

Their interviewer was 
none other than NPR’s se- 
nior national correspon- 
dent.-Linda Wertheimer 
has been with NPR for 
over 30 years, traveling 
all over America and 
much of the world. She 
hosted “All Things Con- 
sidered” in afternoon 
drive time for thirteen 
years and earlier in her ca- 
reer was with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation 
in London and WCBS 
radio in New York City. 

Werthheimer’s awards 
include an Alfred I. 
DuPont-Columbia Uni- 

- versity Honor, and Vanity 
Fair’s 1998 designation as — 


“« - one of America’s two hundred most influen- . 


tial women.” She is also on the lecture circuit. 
The microphone she is using in the picture is 
the Etectro-Voice RESO/B. This is an ENG (elec- 
tronic news gathering) microphone designed for 
voice only. It is built around an omnidirectional 
dynamic element with frequency response of 80 
to 13,000 Hz. This design permits the micro- 
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phone to pick up the comments of the inter- 
viewer and interviewee without the necessity of 
carefully aiming the microphone at one person or 
the other. 

According to Electro-Voice factory specs, the 
microphone element is isolated from handling 
noises, clothing noises, and even cord shock. The 
integral windscreen and blast filter “...provides 


- excellent protection from wind noise, excessive 


sibilance, and annoying p-popping.” 
The RESO is fawn beige color while Linda’s 


Linda Wertheimer interviewing the Irelands. Staff photo by Julie Kish 
courtesy of The Madison Courier, Madison, IN. 


RESO/B is semi-gloss black. Its weight is only 
nine and one-half ounces and the street price in 
2006 is about $165.00. 

_The Irelands are pleased to report that their 
candidate, Democrat Baron Hill, won his con-_ 


- gressional seat back from the Republican incum- 


bent and will be representing Hanover in Wash- ~ 
ington, D.C. 
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BY BILL FIZETTE, W208 


A STRUCTURED APPROACH 
TO FIXING UP THOSE NICE OLD RADIOS 
Repairing a Midget Four-Tube Radio—The Arvin Model 444AH 


rvin, a subsidiary of Noblitt-Sparks In- 

dustries of Columbus, Indiana, made a lot 

of radios in a wide variety of styles. They 
started in the early 1930s and continued through 
the late 1950s. Included in the product line was a 
series of small, low-cost, four-tube personal ra- 
dios intended for receiving local stations. The de- 
sign was a condensed (minus the 
12SK7 IF tube and associated trans- 
former) version of the classic All 
American Five. 

The sets used octal tubes and 
were manufactured from 1939 
through 1950. A unique feature of 
many of these little radios was the 
cabinet—fabricated out of a single 
piece of steel by a deep-drawing 
process. This technique was pio- 
neered by the auto industry in the 
late 1920s; and one of the first radio 
manufacturers to use it was Atwater 
Kent. 

These radios were offered in a va- 
riety of configurations, and were 
also marketed by Sears under the 
Silvertone label. I have a Silvertone 
version as well. Except for the Sil- 
vertone logo and a slightly different louver de- 
sign, it is identical to my Arvin. The circuit and 
the physical layout are the same. One noteworthy 
variation of this radio is the circa 1950 Arvin 
Model 441T, otherwise known as the Hopalong 
Cassidy radio. The price guide I have, now some 
two years old, lists this rare radio at $550-610. 

When I purchased this little set at the 2006 
AWA Conference flea market, it did work, after 
a fashion—picking up just one local station. The 
general appearance was good, and while the 
knobs were broken, it still had most of the origi- 
nal components. I considered it to be a good can- 
didate for restoration. 

Though this series of articles was originally 
intended for newcomers to our hobby, I presup- 
pose that by now the reader has acquired at the 


least a basic knowledge of making an old radio 
_ work. Assuming that the project is chosen care- 
fully and isn’t a basket case, the repairing that we 
do is pretty basic stuff. We get the diagram and 
do the preliminary paper work, we make sure the 
tubes are working, and then we start checking the 
power and audio stages. 


The Arvin after restoration. Note hank of antenna wire (see 
schematic). The wire was to be tossed out a window or perhaps 
run under a rug. 


Invariably the filters are shot and new fresh ca- 
pacitors must be installed. The by-passes in the 
high-voltage circuits and the audio coupling ca- 
pacitors are next, and usually should be replaced. 
By this time you should be getting, at the very 
least, noise from the speaker, and the high voltage 
should be stable and close to published values. 

The rest of the job is straightforward and has, 
for the most part, been commented on in previous 
columns. Be sure to check everything on these lit- 
tle AC-DC radios; as even one bad component 
can kill the set’s performance. This includes re- 
sistors, which often have aged to a significantly 
higher value than the acceptable 20% tolerance. 

The only operation we have not discussed is 
alignment, which on these little radios is rela- 
tively simple. The IF frequency is given on the di- 


RR 1, BOX 1634, HENRYVILLE, PA 18332 e-mail: w2dgb@arrl.net 


Q 
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INDICATES £ 
GROUND TO 
CHASSIS BASE 


Schematic of the Arvin 4444H 


agram, and the IF transformer(s) may, need to be 
touched up. However, restorers often find that 
the IF and the RF adjustments do not need to be 
touched, as long as they have been left alone in 
the past. 

The writer hopes that readers are also con- 
sulting other publications. I continue to recom- 
mend Ed Romney’s book, Fixing up Nice Old 
Radios! Self-published by the author, it is avail- 
able from antique radio parts dealers and through 
antique radio publications such as Antique Radio 
Classified. The book contains a wealth of practi- 
cal information. . 

There is nothing really unusual about the cir- 
cuit, except that it is a minimal design, using the 
least number of parts to make it work. As men- 
tioned, it is a personal radio, intended for recep- 
tion of local stations 

SPECIAL NOTE: This is an AC-DC radio 
and as such can be dangerous to work on, even 
more so because of the metal cabinet. 

Look at the diagram and note that the grounds 
are all made to a common bus (see the heavy 
line) rather than to the chassis. This “floating 
ground” is a protection from electric shock. It 
isolates the a.c. line from the chassis and cabinet. 
However, the common bus is connected to the 
chassis and cabinet by a 330K resistor (R5), by- 
passed with a 0.05 uF capacitor (C4). While the 
original designers obviously didn’t think so, I 
consider this a potentially dangerous situation. 
The use of a small isolation transformer will re- 
move the threat. 

A previous owner had replaced the multiple 
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io SOLG6GT 


CODE 
M=MEGORM 


_ Rit K = 1000 OHM 


35Z5G6F 


three-section electrolytic capacitor with individ- 
ual components. All six original paper by-pass 
capacitors. were in bad shape and had to be re- 
placed. I customarily use small disk ceramics, 
except in the case of the audio circuits, where it 
is recommended that wound capacitors be used. 
I also located several resistors that were too high 
in value, way out of spec, and these were also re- 
placed. 

One unusual component that we have not 
commented on previously is the flexible wire- 


-wound 47-ohm resistor used to drop the filament 


voltage, substituting for the missing 12SK7 IF 
tube. You can spot it by how it is wired into the 
filament circuit. 

- This is a good time to repeat a technique for 
replacing resistors and capacitors in a radio. 
Simply cut the leads attaching to the old compo- 


nent, tin them, and bend them into hooks. Then 


do the same with the leads from the new compo- 
nent, Fasten and solder the hooks together, and 
the job is done—without disturbing the other 
components which may be fastened to the same 
tie point. 

Another reminder. It is easy to make a wiring 
error, and it is best to take some extra time to 
check and double-check carefully as you pro- 
ceed. It is far better to do the job right the first 
time rather than having to troubleshoot your 
work later. 


More On the Mystery Airport Receiver 


Frank Lotito, K3DZ, has commented on the 
(continued on page 54) 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS 


re you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? Would you like to let the world 

know about the tubes, sets or paper you’d like to acquire? Place a business card in this space for the low 
price of $15.00 and it will seen by over 4,000 hard core devotees of our hobby. Purchase a year’s worth of 
insertions (four issues) for $50.00 and save $10.00 over the individual ad pricing. 

Send us a copy of your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. We can, al- 
ternatively, typeset a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max per line, please). For 
the time being, there will be no charge for typesetting. 
All ads must be for radio-related items or services and 
must be paid in advance. 

Send your ads and checks (payable to AWA Mu- 
seum) to A.W.A. Business Card Ads, 187 Lighthouse 
Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. Closing date is six weeks prior 
to first day of month of issue. A// advertising income is 
used to further the conservation work of the A.W.A. 
Electronic Communication Museum. 


RADIO BOOKS WANTED 


Always buying: Books, Magazines and Manuals. 
Single items or collections. A huge selection of books on radio 
and related technology in our shop and catalogs. Call or 


visit our web site: www.beqbooks.com 


BEQUAERT OLD BOOKS 
P.O. BOX 775, FITZWILLIAM NH 03447 


Toll Free (888)-447-5037 info@beqbooks.com 


Visht www, rSeradiorn eee org 
Call 828-299-1276 or 828-298- 1847 
Email: olg77tr@buncombe.main.ne.us 


Bob’s Antique Radios 
Buy-Sell-Trade 
Quality Capacitors and 
Electrolytics at fair prices 
For more Information visit 
Radioantiques .com or Email 
_. radiobob1@ aol.com 


“TOM'S ANTIQUE RADIO RE PAIR 
: 937-865-5213 


Lets get that old radio of yours working again 


All makes and models Cabinet Restoration 
Transistor Radio Repair Free Estimates 


http://tomsradiorepair.bizland.com 


RADIO 7620 omnitech Place 
et aaah Oat 


Victor, N.Y. USA 14564 
DAZE Phone: 585-742-2020 
e VINTAGE RADIO & ELECT RONICS 


Orders: 877-OLDTUBE (877-653-8823) 
E-mail Inquiries: info@radiodaze.com 
Visit Our Website: www.radiodaze.com 


WANTED: MAGNAVOX 
1910s thru early 1930s 


6221 §. Maple Avenue Tempe, Arizona 85283 USA sss 


Phone 480.820.5414 
Fax 480.820.4643 or 800.706.6789 

www tubesandmore.com 
info@tubesandmore.com 


ESTES AUCTIONS 


Specializing in Vintage Radios 
& Radio Appraisal Service 
www.estesauctions.com 


Amplifiers, speakers, tubes, literature, etc. 


7404 Ryan Road Phone: (330) 769-4992 Randy Liebermann 703-481-6033 
Medina, Ohio 44256 Fax: (330) 769-4116 1309 Gatesmeadow 
$2 ; © @ ¢ 
E-mail: estes auctions @aol.com Reston, VA 20194 apergy@aol.com 
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Capacitors & Schematics for Tube Radios 


www. justradios.com 
justradios@yahoo.com 


(416) 502-9128 


David and Babylyn Cantelon 
6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarborough, 
Ontario, Canada, MIW 1C2 
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SOUTH BAY RADIO 
SINCE 1955 


Repairs to vintage tube equipment including 
home receivers, phonographs and auto radios 


7187 Lakeshore Rd. 
Cicero, N.Y. 13039 


Leonard Aquilino, Jr. 
G15) 699-7341 


JOHN MARSHALL ETTER, W2ER (ex- 
W2LXK, K2JA, CT3WA (Madeira) and 
9Y4A (Tobago), 91, (9-29-06) electrical engi- 
neer. 

Etter was Engineer In Charge of the Radio 
Corporation of America’s worldwide commu- 
nications facility on the eastern end of Long Is- 
land, NY. It consisted of a transmitting site at 
Rocky Point and the companion receiving sta- 
tion in nearby Riverhead. The complex was 
formally opened on November 5, 1921 when 
President Harding sent a radiogram addressed 
to all nations. Etter graduated from college in 
1936 and was hired by RCA on a temporary 
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SILENT KEYS 


We record the passing of the following AWA members with deep regret. 


BUYING 


* TUBES 
* Micraphones 


* Old Radios 
* Ham Gear 
* Speakers « Amplifiers 
¢ Theater Equipment ¢ Repair Shop items 
Recording Studio / Broadcast Station 
Outdated Parts / Supplies 
One Item or Entire Collections 
Call Me 
Johnny “Electron John” Carson, Jr. 
(724) 658-1808 or (724) 730-5093 
email: jpcarson2 @aci.com 


ANTIQUE TUBES WANTED 


We buy and sell Collector and 
Pre-Octal Tubes 
See www.fathauer.com for listing or 
for catalog e-mail tubes@qwest.net or call 
George H. Fathauer & Assoc.,LLC 


123 N. Centennial Way, Ste. 105, Mesa, AZ 
Phone: 480-968-7686 Fax: 480-649-3718 


Call Toli Free: 877-307-1414 


Highesc quality how-tv buvks! 
Brand new \y reprints of classics 
Early radio, electronics, elect™ city, 
suachines, science & tech! Projects, 
plans, nuts st bolts. sig Latalog! 
http://www. linasaypks.com 


vn Lindsay Publications 


PO Box 538 Bradley |L 60915 


three month basis as a junior plant layout en- 
gineer. His employment lasted for 42 years 
and involved many different engineering as- 
signments until each of the Rocky Point and 
Riverhead sites were closed with the advent of 
satellite communications. Etter was active on 
the CW bands, an avid DX contester and was 
a contributor at many AWA conferences. For 
additional information see Christopher 
Bacon’s article, “Commemorating the 75th 
Anniversary of Radio Central.” AWA Review, 
Vol. 10, 1996, pages 150-187. (Adapted from 
an obituary provided by F. Parker Heinemann, 
W1YG) 


Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, 
WIGYR, 1225 New Britain Avenue, West Hartford, CT 06110-2405. Silent Key notifications must con- 
firm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family member, a copy of a news- 
paper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the executor or 
mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


- Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for per- 
sonal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available for browsing in 


tiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: (1) include as SASE if 

acknowledgement is desired; (2) material must be more than 25 years old 
and related to electronic communications; (3) give your full name, address 
and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the AWA 
is not responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines; (7) 
AWA does not accept commercial advertising in this column; and (8) closing date is six weeks prior to first 
day of month of issue. Ads received after that time will be held for the following issue. Mail all ads to: 
RICHARD RANSLEY, P.O. BOX 41, SODUS, NY 14551 or email to nepardeans| oy Ge 


In order to give members wider distribution for their ads, our classified section has been made ovale : 
able for all to read on the AWA Web site (www. antiquewireless.org). And in order to i increase the number 
and variety of the ads in the section, we also now offer free postings to non members. But with this more 
public exposure of our classified section inevitably comes some increased danger of contact with dis- 
honest buyers and sellers. Be careful! In a very common fraud, a prospective buyer will offer to send the 
seller a check for a generous amount of money and to arrange for packing and shipping the item. The : 
seller is to pay the packer/shipper, deduct his own fee, and return the balance of the money to the buyer. 


Don’t allow your item to eave el hands unt ae are certain the check will clear! 


SELL/TRADE—BC/SW TUBE RADIOS 


Philco 16B cathedral, Stromberg Carlson Model 
635 “Treasure Chest” table radio 1928; United 
American Bosch Model 38 (similar to Model 28) 
table radio 1928; United American Bosch Model 
29 table radio 1928; Admiral 960-8T table radio, 
Philco 42-355 table radio 1942. John Zima, 1360 
Reed Road, Churchville, NY 14428, jfz_rhy@ 
yahoo.com 


Selling several WWI era military and hi-end sets 
and some entire systems. All very good to ex- 
cellent condition and all original and working. 
Pix, prices and data on request. IP500 #558; 
Amrad SE1420 #447; Paragon RA-10 and DA- 
2 detector amp; Kennedy 220 receiver and 525 
amp. (San Francisco models); SCR 109 system 
includes deForest BC 86 transmitter, Westing- 
house BC 98 receiver, all tubes, mic, key, head- 
sets; Heintz & Kaufmann modified system for 
Robert Dollar Steamship Lines includes SE 
1420 receiver, SE 1000 amp., H & K LW Load- 
ing Unit, very historic!; SCR 132 wireless sta- 
tion includes BC 138 tuner, BC 118 RF/AF amp, 
BC 131 receiver, rare BC 104 heterodyne unit, 
all accessories, WE 509 headset, Arkay speaker, 
glass A & B batteries and a candlestick phone! 
All equipment has been restored and operated 
for extended periods of time. Moving to smaller 
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place and reluctantly need to sell. Ward Kremer, 
1179 Petunia Rd., Newport, TN 37821 (423) 
625-1994 E-mail: witzend99@ bellsouth.net 


Ancient QSTs, $1.50 each; oscilloscopes $200 and 
up in perfect condition. Pictures and details upon 
request. Charles Graham, K2GVE, 4 Fieldwood 
Drive, Bedford Hills, NY 10507 (916) 666-4523 


Philco Transitone Model 52-540 tube radio circa 
1952, small white factory painted bakelite tube 
radio. Plays very well, good shape no cracks or 
chips, $30 plus postage; Unitron No-Bee Power 
supply battery eliminator made by Forest Elec- 
tric Co., no tubes in it but looks restorable, $20 
plus postage. Don Maurer, 29 S. 4th St., 
Lebanon, PA 17042 (717) 272-2481, dmra- 
dios@aol.com 


SELL/TRADE—LITERATURE 


Radio magazines from the former Antique Radio 
Club of America (dissolved in 1994). Issues Vol- 
ume 13-22 from Winter 1985 complete through 
Summer 1994. Thirty five magazines, includes 
color pictures, informative historical articles, 
ads, etc., $70. for the lot. David Grace, 319 N. 
Providence Road, Wallingford, PA 19086 


Grebe Syncrophase Instruction Manual. This 74- 
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page copy features the MU-1 Syncrophase as 
well as some of Grebe’s earlier models and in- 
cludes a brief history, photos, various manufac- 
turing operations of the company, hookup in- 
structions plus much, much more, $23 postpaid. 
Emie Nagy, 1012 S. Collier, Unit 112, Marco 
Island, FL 34145 (239) 389-9101, el- 
nagy1599@webtv.net 


1996 Book, Listening In - Intercepting German 
Trench Communications in World War I, by 
Ernest H. Hinricks, 148 pg., hardbound w/dust 
jacket. Contains photos, diagrams and maps, 
w/the SCR-71 & SCR-72 featured. Have 19 
copies left @ $15. plus $1.60 for book rate 
postage or $4.05 for Priority Mail. (cash/money 
order). George Potter, 536 Drexel Dr., 
Lewisville, TX 75067, DeForest22@aol.com 


Ford Museum auction. Original 16-page handout 
of Oct 7-8, 1995 auction plus six pages of sale 
prices on over 500 major items. 23 photos of early 
equipment. One page of tube types. One page of 
early spark items. About 1,000 lots sold for around 
$600,000. This was undoubtedly the top antique 
radio auction of all time. $7.00 postpaid. Larry 
Babcock, 8095 Centre Lane, East Amherst, NY, 
14051. 


SELL/TRADE—PARTS 


Zenith 10S669 antenna & speaker (#49H416); 
RCA 66BX chassis (RC-1040A) & speaker; Ad- 
miral 7C64 chassis; Zenith 9HO8! wavemagnet 
antenna & speaker #49CZ580; RCA RC 610A 
chassis & speaker; 1929 Atwater Kent Model 
55C chassis; Zenith Trans-Oceanic 600 chassis 
(6T40Z) and wavmagnet; Zenith Model 78458 
chassis & speaker; Colin Kennedy Model 66B 
chassis; Stromberg Carlson AWP-8 chassis & 
speaker; Westinghouse WR-6 cabinet; Firestone 
Air Chief Model S-7404-6 chassis & speaker; 
1947 Silvertone Model 7105, chassis # 101.828 
& speaker; 1929 Sparton Model 930 & speaker; 
1939 Stromberg Carlson Model 335-L & 
speaker; 1930 Majestic, Model 131 & speaker. 
John Zima, 1360 Reed Road, Churchville, NY 
14428, jfz_rhy@yahoo.com 


WANTED—GENERAL 


Still looking for a Wilcox Gay A-17 radio and 
any other round radios. Need 4 decanters and | 
glass for the Pla-Pal “Penthouse Poker Radios” 
ca. 1935. Also wanted, for the Brown Airite 
Desk set radio, the Writing Set A-10 unit and the 
Clock A-12 unit. Thanks. Joseph DiCaro, 4155 
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Lastrada Heights, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada 
LS5C 3V1 Tel. (905) 848-7759, decoradio@ 
primus.ca 


Looking for a German Telefunken Opus 6 or 7 
radio. Will consider other German AM/SW/FM 
radios in excellent working and cosmetic condi- 
tion. Please advise condition and price. Milt 
Kessie, 12820 Hubbard St., Lovonia, MI 48154, 
mkessie@gmail.com 


Want in good shape—a Barlow Wadley portable 
radio receiver Model XCR-30 if possible, ver- 
sion MKII. Carlos Alberto Fazano, C. Postal 25, 
Osasco, SP Brazil Phone: +55 (11) 93927964, 
fazanoquantun@yahoo.com.br 


The archives at WNYC New York Public Radio 
is seeking any equipment, recordings, micro- 
phones, photos, program guides or other paper 
materials related to WNYC AM, FM or short- 
wave. Please contact Archivist Andy Lanset, 
WNYC New York Public Radio, One Centre St., 
New York, NY 10007 (212) 669-4685, 
alanset@wnyc.org 


WANTED—INFORMATION 


Looking for information about the radios or com- 
ponents manufactured by the Moskowitz & 
Herbach Company, located at 512 Market St. in 
Philadelphia during the 1924-25 or 1926 time pe- 
riod. I am researching this company for an article 
being written on radio manufacturers/marketers 
located in Philadelphia in the 1920s. Wayne 
Gilbert, 8989 Yukon St., Westminster, CO 80021 


Want info on Press Wireless, NY. Photos and in- 
formation wanted on Hicksville, Baldwin, Little 
Neck, Centereach and Northville stations. Any- 
thing to help preserve their history greatly ap- 
preciated. George Flanagan, 42 Cygnet Dr., 
Smithtown, NY 11787, w2krm@optonline.net 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Looking for a manual or schematic for the Gross 
CP-100 transmitter or the CW-100 which is the 
RF deck portion of the transmitter, as well as the 
Gross CB-55 modulator (for a “Gross Friend”). 
I am also looking for historical information on 
Gross Radio and Jerry Gross. I recently pur- 
chased a 1934 Gross CP-100 and am restoring it 
with the intent of putting it back on the air after 
71 years. Thanks. Scott Freeberg, WA9WFA, 
327 Wildwood Avenue, Saint Paul, MN 55110, 
wa9wfa@qsl.net 
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WANTED—PARTS 


Sheet metal, lid, knobs, main escutcheon, etc. for a 
Marti 2R10, an AC set from the early ’20s. Michael 
Crain, 3 Hillside Ave., Harveys Lake, PA 18618 


Chassis, speaker and knobs for a Grunow 500 
small table radio. Don Maurer, 29 S. 4th St., 
Lebanon, PA 17042 (717) 272-2481, dmra- 
dios@aol.com 


Gear-drive unit from the front of the variable ca- 
pacitor on a 1934 Ford Model N car radio. Will 
buy a junker radio if the gear drive is complete 
and working. Note: tag on the radio case and 
Ford service literature say this is a Grigsby 
Grunow, but it actually was made by Philco. Eric 
Strasen, 170 Swan St., Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307) 672-2767 or (307) 752-1368 


Original or reproduction floral grill cloth for 
General Electric S-22. Joe Bentrovato, 84 E. 


Munson Ave., Dover, NJ 07801 (973) 361-7392, 
jbentrovat@msn.com | 


WANTED—TEST GEAR 


Transconductance meter for Western Electric 
KS-15750 (Hickok) tube tester. Walter L. 
Hughes, WB4FPD, P.O. Box 25, Berryville, VA 
22611 (540) 955-2635 


WANTED—TUBE RADIOS 


Want E.H. Scott radios - all models, including 
All Wave 12s and 15s and All Wave 23s and 
Philharmonica. I will pay top dollar in cash and 
I have an extensive collection for trading if you 
prefer. Also, I will pick up or arrange shipping 
from anywhere in the US. Please give me a call 
or e-mail me if you have any E.H. Scott radios. 
Thanks! Buzz Stone, 1933 Rosewood Valley 
Drive, Brentwood, TN 37027 Tel. (615) 948- 
7353, buzzprod@hotmail.com 
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FIXING UP OLD RADIOS, continued from page 49 


recent “Fixing-Up” article on this receiver. He 
correctly points out that well-documented articles 
in the AWA Journal and other publications may 
be the only source of reliable information for fu- 
ture restorers. He also asked questions which I 
will attempt to summarize here, with my answers. 

How did I know to use a type 42 in the output 
stage? After studying tube tables, socket layout 
and available filament voltage. It was the only 
choice. 

How do I check capacitors? I use a good ca- 
pacitor checker, in this case a Heath IT-11, which 
applies voltage up to 500 VDC. Also, after 
checking just a few by-passes in a given radio, 
trends become apparent 

Can you clarify your comments on filament cir- 
cuits? A balanced two-wire filament circuit in the 
receiver must be fed by a two-wire supply, not a 
single wire with one side grounded. Some of the 
older radios used a balanced filament ground re- 
turn for hum control, and trying to feed these cir- 
cuits with a single wire could lead to considerable 
problems. As for current requirements, I just made 
sure that the power supply would take care of an 
8- or 9-tube receiver. In this case I used a National 
“doghouse,” originally intended for an HRO. 

Injection from the oscillator—how much? 
How measured? The scope used had a high-im- 
pedance input, and the voltage was read on a cal- 
ibrated screen. Two or three volts injection is usu- 
ally more than adequate. However, the important 
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point here is not how much oscillator voltage is 
measured, but to determine whether the oscillator 
is working. A trace will confirm activity. 

How did I clean the contacts? All I did was 
use some electronic contact cleaner and work the 
contacts back and forth to remove oxidation. 
Some folks like DeOxit. One restorer told me to 
use Ronsonol lighter fluid and nothing else. 
Whatever you use, do it sparingly to avoid soak- 
ing surrounding areas. 

How did I determine that the IF frequency was 
262 kHz? A calibrated General Radio signal gen- 
erator, backed up with a frequency counter, was 
tuned across the spectrum of the usual frequen- 
cies. Judging from the measured response, it 
looked as if 262 kHz, known to be sometimes 
used in early superhets, would be a likely choice. 
It worked 

What type of RF gain circuit was retrofitted? 
It was a pot installed either in the screen or cath- 
ode of the RF tube. Unfortunately, it was at the 
end of a 10-12" wire and the arrangement was 
quite unstable. The procedure described cured 
the oscillation. 

Is there a recommended procedure for provid- 
ing the various B+ voltages needed in this re- 
ceiver? The obvious procedure is to install a 20- or 
25,000 ohm, 30-watt resistor with variable sliding 
taps. Lacking that, as in this case, we used a large 
resistor with fixed taps. From there, the voltages 
were adjusted using secondary resistors. 
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BY RONALD R. THOMAS 


THE VERTICAL ANTENNA FOR 
AM BROADCASTING 


M radio broadcasting stations are li- 

censed in a specific city to provide local, 

and in some cases regional or even na- 
tional, coverage. This dictates the need for a 
strong ground wave signal. At the same time, the 
AM radio broadcast spectrum is a finite resource 
and there is a requirement for stations not to in- 
terfere with each other. 

Vertical antennas provide the type of coverage 
required by AM radio broadcasting stations. Also 
these antennas, in the form of directional antenna 
systems, can be designed to deal with potential 
interference problems between stations. Every- 
one has seen the vertical antennas of AM sta- 
tions, but most people have only a limited under- 
standing of how they work and of their innate 
complexity. 

The visible portion of the antenna is like the 
tall tip of an iceberg. There is much more to it 
than meets the eye, including buried radials, com- 
plex networks of inductors and capacitors, and a 
transmitter building. Directional antenna systems 
are particularly difficult and expensive to design 
and place in service. 

The vertical tower is the basic AM radio 
broadcasting antenna. It is typically between 150 
and 500 feet high and insulated from the ground. 
However, the tower is only half of the antenna; 
the other half is made up of 120 long radials and 
50 or so short radials buried in the ground. The 
radials contain of thousands of feet of wire and 
are as important as the vertical tower. 

A single vertical antenna is non-directional, ra- 
diating a signal that is equally strong in all direc- 
tions. High-power, clear channel and low-power, 
local AM radio broadcasting stations use a single 
vertical antenna. Clear channel stations, by their 
very nature, do not have to deal with interference 
problems, and the local channel stations are geo- 
graphically separated to avoid those problems. 


Directional Antenna Systems 


Many medium-power, regional AM radio 
broadcasting stations operate on the same fre- 
quency and in the same geographic area, so there 
can be interference problems. During the 1930s, 


directional antenna systems 
were developed to deal with 
such problems. These systems 
used multiple vertical anten- 
nas. To understand how a di- 
rectional antenna system 
works, it is necessary to under- 
stand the nature of radio sig- 
nals radiated by a single verti- 
cal antenna. 

Radio signals are waves of 
alternating current whose am- 
plitude varies at a very high 
rate. During a single cycle, the 


Vertical antenna used at WSB, 
Atlanta GA, 750 kHz, 50,000 
watts. 


amplitude of a radio wave goes 
from zero, to a maximum pos- 
itive value, back to zero, then 
to a maximum negative value, 
and finally back to zero. If two 
radio waves on the same fre- 
quency interact, the amplitude 
of the combined waves de- 
pends on where each wave is at 
in terms of its own amplitude. 
For example, if a wave that is 
at its maximum positive value interacts with a 
wave that is at its maximum negative value, the 
two out-of-phase waves cancel each other out. 
This type of interaction is the basis for AM radio 
directional antenna systems. 

If two such radio signals are sent to two verti- 
cal antennas that are in relatively close proxim- 
ity to each other, the non-directional signals 
from the antennas will interact to produce a di- 
rectional pattern for the two antennas. The signal 
from those two antennas will be strong in some 
directions and weak in other directions and the 
phenomenon can be used to prevent interference 
with other stations. 

A network of inductors and capacitors is 
placed in the transmission line connected to each 


6415 CHASTAIN DR. NE, ATLANTA, CA 30342 ROTHOMAS@DOAS.GA.GOV 
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antenna to adjust phase 
shift. In addition, a trans- 
former can be used to ad- 
just the amount of power 
sent to each antenna to im- 
pact the strength of the sig- 
nal radiated in various 
directions. 

By adding additional 
antennas and associated 
networks of inductors and 
capacitors, increasingly 
complex directional pat- 
terns can be created. Math- 
ematical formulas and 
computer programs are 
used to design those sys- 
tems. Unfortunately, there 
is often a world of differ- 
ence between designing 
them and making them 
work after they have been 
installed. 

In a directional antenna system, the various 
networks of inductors and capacitors have some 
degree of variability. They are initially set to the 
system design values and transmitting power is 
applied to the antennas. Field strength measure- 
ments are then made at numerous locations miles 
away from the antenna system. Those measure- 
ments are compared to the predicted values. Un- 
fortunately, objects such as buildings, water tow- 
ers, lakes, and much more can impact the actual 
signal strength and cause it to vary from the pre- 
dicted values. 

Based on the field strength readings, the net- 
works of inductors and capacitors are readjusted 
to try and achieve the desired directional pattern. 
This process of adjusting, taking new field 
strength readings, and readjusting can go on for 
days, weeks, and even months. A larger number 
of towers and a more complex directional pattern 
wiil require more time to make the system meet 
design specifications. And work it must in order 
to exchange the initial construction permit for a 
license. 


Transmitter 


with two towers. 


Changing Economics 


During the good economic times of the 1950s 
and 1960s, many new AM radio broadcasting 
stations went on the air. Some of them required 
very complex, multi-tower directional antenna 
systems. In extreme cases, there might be one 
system for daytime coverage and another system 
at a different location for nighttime coverage. 
Designing and installing those systems and mak- 
ing them work was an expensive and time-con- 
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suming undertaking. In addition, there was a re- 
quirement to have a licensed commercial radio 
operator on duty to monitor a directional antenna 
system, which further added to the ongoing cost. 
However, it was worth the effort because of the 
economic return those stations could bring. Then 
things changed. 

After many years of stagnation, frequency 
modulation (FM) radio suddenly took off and 
caused a decline in the popularity of AM radio 
broadcasting. Also, AM radio was negatively im- 
pacted by the popularity of television viewing. 

In addition, the land required for AM radio 
broadcasting antennas—particularly directional 
antenna systems—often increased significantly 
in value as cities expanded into the suburbs. 
Therefore, in some instances, AM radio broad- 
casting antenna systems were relocated to new 
locations or in extreme cases a station simply 
went off the air in order to sell the land used for 
the antenna site. 

Today, maintaining many of the older direc- 
tional antenna systems is an ongoing challenge 
as the components age and system performance 
becomes degraded. Also, newly constructed 
buildings and other structures can impact the ra- 
diated signals in such a way that the directional 
antenna pattern to no longer has its required 
characteristics. 

In spite of all the challenges, AM radio broad- 
casting antennas will be around for many years 
to come. Therefore, it is worthwhile to under- 
stand them and appreciate the contribution they 
have made to radio broadcasting. 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES | 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN W1GYR 


1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


JUNE ALLYSON, 88, (7-8-06) actress. 
Allyson performed in over 100 films, television 
shows and documentaries. She was cast as the 
perfect girlfriend in a series of motion picture 
musicals during the 1940s and as the faultless 
wife during the 1950s. Allyson co-starred in a 
number of films with Van Johnson including 
Two Girls and a Sailor (1944), The Bride Goes 
Wild (1948), Too Young to Kiss (1951) and Re- 
mains to Be Seen (1953). She played Jimmy 
Stewart’s wife in The Stratton Story (1949), The 
Glenn Miller Story (1953) and Strategic Air 
Command (1955). A sampling of her TV credits 
includes The DuPont Show with June Allyson 
(CBS 1959-1961) and guest appearances on The 
Dick Powell Show (NBC 1962-1963), Burke’s 
Law (ABC 1963), The Name of the Game (NBC 
1968) and The Incredible Hulk (CBS 1979). 
Allyson began her career on Broadway in 1938 
as a chorus girl in Sing Out the News. 

FORREST A. “BART” BARTLETT, 
W6OWP, 92, (7-03-06) ham radio radioteletype 
(RTTY) pioneer. Bartlett’s knowledge of ra- 
dioteletype led to his employment with 
KNX(AM) in Los Angeles. There he intercepted 
shortwave dispatches from Transradio Press Ser- 
vice for the station’s news department. During 
WWII he was employed by Press Wireless, which 
pioneered the HF development of frequency shift 
keying (FSK), and after the war he worked at their 
HF transmitter near San Francisco. In 1949 
Bartlett was awarded a patent for developing a 
radio multiplex system. Bartlett began experi- 
menting with RTTY for amateur radio use in the 
early 1950s. On February 20, 1953 he and Richie 
Hoeck, W6RZL, may have made the first FSK 
RTTY contact. An avid CW operator, he provided 
regular on-the-air code practice transmissions for 
west coast residents for 52 years. 

RED BUTTONS, 87, (7-13-06) comedian. 
Buttons achieved fame on the The Red Buttons 
Show (CBS 1952-1954, NBC 1954-1955), but 
when the television show was cancelled his ca- 
reer went into a slump. In 1957 the situation 
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changed when he appeared in the screen version 
of Sayonara, which earned him an Oscar Award 
a year later. Some of Button’s other film high- 
lights include: One, Two Three (1961), Hatari 
(1962), The Longest Day (1962), They Shoot 
Horses, Don’t They? (1969) with Jane Fonda 
and The Poseidon Adventure (1972). He also ap- 
peared as a cast member on The Double Life of 
Henry Phyfe (ABC 1966) and Knotts Landing 
(CBS 1987) and made guest appearances on 
Fantasy Island (ABC 1978, 1979, 1983), The 
Love Boat (ABC 1978-1980), Roseanne (ABC 
1993-1994) and E/R (CBS 1995, 1996, 2005). 
Buttons began his career performing in the “Bor- 
sht Circuit” of hotels in the Catskill Mountains 
of New York and made his Broadway debut in 
Vickie in 1942. 

MARY LEE ROBB CLINE, 80, (8-28-06) ac- 
tress. Cline was heard on many radio programs 
including The Great Gildersleeve which aired on 
NBC from 1941 to 1957. She was the third and 
last person to be cast as Marjorie Forrester, 
Gildersleeve’s niece, and played it the longest, 
from 1948-1954. Cline was also a cast member 
of Burns and Allen, starring George Burns and 
Gracie Allen (CBS) beginning in 1942 and The 
Penny Singleton Show (NBC 1950) which was a 
summer substitute for the Fibber McGee and 
Molly program. She made her radio debut on the 
Lum and Abner (Blue Network/ABC) program 
in 1947 and retired from performing in the mid 
1950s to devote time to raising her two children. 
Cline was a long time member of the Pacific Pi- 
oneer Broadcasters. 

ROBERT COOPERMAN, 83, (8-11-06) ex- 
ecutive. Cooperman joined NBC Television in 
1951 and produced a number of successful! series 
including Shirley Temple’s Fairy Tales and The 
Untouchables. He joined the Shubert Organiza- 
tion in 1963 to purchase the rights to plays and 
matched them to the firm’s 22 theaters. Among 
the shows he booked were Love, Fiddler on the 
Roof and Cabaret. In 1967 Cooperman was re- 
hired by NBC as Vice President of Special Pro- 
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grams where one of his productions was Damn 
Yankees. The following year he was named Ex- 
ecutive Vice President and Director of Madison 
Square Garden where he broadened its enter- 
tainment offerings. In October 1969 he started 
the MSG Network, the first regional sports net- 
work in North America. Cooperman returned to 
NBC and with Judith de Paul produced Live 
from Studio 8H: A Tribute to Toscanni and Live 
from Studio 8H: An Evening of Jerome Robbins. 
Both shows received Emmy Awards in 1980 and 
1981 respectively. 

ROBERT CORNTHWAITE, 89, (7-20-06) 
character actor. During a career that spanned 50 
years Cornthwaite appeared in over 250 televi- 
sion shows and some 50 feature films. He was a 
cast member of the television show The Adven- 
tures of Jim Bowie (ABC 1956-1958) and ap- 
peared in series as varied as Perry Mason (CBS), 
The Twilight Zone (CBS) and The Monkees 
(NBC). During the 1950s Cornthwaite was fre- 
quently seen on Studio 57 (Dumont), Four Star 
Playhouse (CBS) and Schlitz Playhouse of Stars 
(CBS). In the 1990s he played the part of 
Howard Buss on Picket Fences (CBS). Cornth- 
waite was selected by producer Howard Hawks 
for a role in the horror thriller film The Thing 
(1951) which was followed by other thrillers: 
War of the Worlds (1953) and What Ever Hap- 
pened to Baby Jane? (1962). His first profes- 
sional stage performance was in a 1935 produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night at Reed Col- 
lege in Portland, OR. 

MIKE DOUGLAS, 81, (8-11-06) vocalist and 
television personality. Douglas was the host of 
The Mike Douglas Show which aired on televi- 
sion from December 1961 until 1982. It began as 
a local program on KYW(TV), a Westinghouse 
Group W owned station in Cleveland. In 1963 
Group W took it into syndication and in 1965 
moved the show to Philadelphia and to Los An- 
geles in 1978. It was the first syndicated televi- 
sion program to win an Emmy Award. Over the 
years Douglas was host to about 30,000 guests 
including musicians, comedians, sports figures 
and political personalities including seven for- 
mer, sitting or future presidents. Douglas was a 
staff vocalist at WK Y(AM) in Oklahoma City 
before joining the Navy during WWII. After he 
was discharged he sang with the Kay Kyser 
Band and was featured on the radio program Kay 
Kyser’s Kollege of Musical Knowledge and the 
later television version on NBC (1949-1950). 
Some of his hit recordings included Ole Butter- 
milk Sky and The Old Lamplighter. 

MAYNARD FERGUSON, 78, (8-23-06) jazz 
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trumpeter. Ferguson, a Canadian, was known for 
his ability to hit a double-high-C that was a show 
stopper and his popular recording of Gonna Fly 
Now in 1978. He fronted his own band in Ver- 
dum, Quebec from 1943 to 1947 before coming 
to the U.S. a year later, first appearing with Boyd 
Raeburn’s band and later those of Jimmy Dorsey 
and Charlie Burnet. Ferguson joined Stan Ken- 
ton’s Innovations Orchestra in 1950 where he 
gained fame as lead trumpet player and soloist. 
In 1956 he formed a sixteen piece orchestra but 
by 1965 had scaled back to a sextet. Ferguson 
later started a funk band followed by Big Bop 
Nouveau, a band which he led for 23 years. Dur- 
ing his career he produced more then 60 albums 
and earned three Grammy Award nominations. 

GLEN FORD, 90, (8-30-06) actor. Between 
1939 and 1991 Ford appeared in some 85 films 
where he was cast in romantic, comedy and 
Western roles. His more famous credits include 
Gilda (1946) with Rita Hayworth, The Man from 
the Alamo (1953), The Blackboard Jungle 
(1955), Don’t Go Near the Water (1957), The 
Sheepman (1958), The Gazebo (1959), Pocketful 
of Miracles (1961) and Superman (1978) with 
Christopher Reeve. Ford starred in the television 
series Cade’s County (CBS 1971-1972), The 
Family Holvak (NBC 1975, CBS 1977), Once an 
Eagle (NBC 1976-1977), hosted When Havoc 
Struck (Syndicated) and appeared in many dra- 
matic series. On radio he played the lead role in 
The Adventures of Christopher London (NBC 
1950). Ford, a Canadian, began his career in the 
theater in the 1930s and got his big break when 
he joined Columbia Pictures. 

IRVING “DUKE” S. JORDAN, 84 (8-8-06) 
jazz pianist. Jordan was one of the early bebop pi- 
anists in this country who later continued the tra- 
dition in Denmark. His recordings from 1947 to 
1948 with Charlie Parker on saxophone, Miles 
Davis on trumpet and Max Roach on drums are 
considered masterpieces. They include Embrace- 
able You, Crazeology and Scrapple from the 
Apple. This was followed by recording with saxo- 
phonists Coleman Hawkins, Stan Getz and Sonny 
Stritt, leading his own quartet and performing at 
New York City nightclubs and on national radio. 
Jordan began his career with Steve Pulliam’s Man- 
hattan Sextet which won a prize at the World’s 
Fair in 1939. In 1978 he moved to Copenhagen 
where he led trios and quartets and performed at 
concerts and at international jazz festivals. 

KURT KREUGER, 89 (7-12-06) actor. 
Kreuger, a German-born actor, reluctantly 
played Nazi soldiers and officers in films like 
Sahara (1943) starring Humphrey Bogart, Hotel 
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Berlin (1945) and Paris Underground (1945). 
Sahara was nominated for three Academy 
Awards. After the war Kreuger continued to play 
German soldiers, but felt so typecast that he 
moved to Europe to seek different roles. Among 
his credits there was the Italian movie La Paura 
with Ingrid Bergman. Kreuger returned to Hol- 
lywood to appear in another World War II film, 
The Enemy Below, in 1957. His final film was 
The St. Valentine’s Day Massacre (1967). 
Kreuger was also a guest star on many television 
series, including 77 Sunset Strip (ABC 1958, 
1960, 1961, 1963), Perry Mason (CBS 1959 & 
1964) and Get Smart (CBS 1970). He left acting 
in the 1970s to become a real estate investor. 

WILLIAM J. LAMB, 76, (6-17-06) television 
executive. Lamb served as the CEO of noncom- 
mercial KCET(TV) in Los Angeles and helped 
create WNET(TV), the public television station 
in New York City. He joined KCET(TV) in 1974 
serving as Vice President and overseeing a num- 
ber of productions including Cosmos, The 
Cousteau Odyssey and JazzAmerica. Lamb 
began his television career in New York City 
with NBC 1956. In 1962 he joined WNET(TV) 
and by his departure in 1971 had held positions of 
Vice President and General Manager and was a 
member of the board of directors. In 1981 Lamb 
rejoined WNET(TV) as Senior VP and under his 
supervision the station produced shows like The 
Brain, segments for American Playhouse and 
Abba Eban’s Heritage: Civilization and the Jews. 
In 1984 he became an independent producer for 
PBS and later headed two production companies, 
Polymuse, Inc., followed by Varitel. 

FRANK I. LESTER, W4AMJ (ex- W2AMJ, 
2AM5J), 89, (7-3-06) engineer. Lester was a Sales 
Engineer for the Hammarlund Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. in New York City and later Con- 
sumer Products Manager. He joined the Man- 
hattan Electric Supply Company (MESCO) in 
1925, which was the first firm to make the dry 
cell battery known as the “Red Seal.” MESCO 
also made spark coils, keys, buzzers and other 
wireless components and was the first distributor 
of RCA parts. In 1928 Lester joined Wholesale 
Radio, which later became Lafayette Radio, 
Radio Wire and Television, where he became 
Chief Engineer responsible for the design and 
production of communications equipment and 
got the firm into the kit business. Lester left 
Lafayette in 1948 to become Chief Engineer of 
Electronic Corporation of America and held sev- 
eral other managerial positions before joining 
Hammarlund. He became a manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative when Hammarlund was purchased 
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and reorganized during the 1960s. 

ANTHONY MALARA, 69, (8-24-06) execu- 
tive. Malara was President of CBS Television 
from 1982 until 1988 when he was appointed 
President of the CBS Affiliate Division. He 
joined CBS in 1978 and became a Vice President 
responsible for their affiliates and in 1981 be- 
came Vice President and General Manager of the 
network. Malara retired in 1995 and the follow- 
ing year created TCM Media Associates and in 
2004 formed Malara Broadcasting, which owns 
KDLH(TV) in Duluth, MN and WPTA(TV) in 
Fort Wayne, IN. He began his career as an an- 
nouncer at WOLF(AM) in Syracuse, NY in 1956 
and the next year was named General Manager 
of stations WWNY(AM & TV) in Watertown, 
NY, where he remained for 21 years. 

DARRELL MARTINIE 63, (7-26-06) radio 
astrologer. Martinie, known as the “Cosmic 
Muffin,” dispensed advice to listeners to Boston 
radio stations and, in syndication, to a nation- 
wide radio audience for three decades. He also 
hosted astrological weather forecasts on 
WBCN(FM), and several other Boston area 
radio stations, and on television for twenty-five 
years. In 1993 Martinie was named Massachu- 
setts official astrologer by then-Governor 
William F. Weld. He was given the name “Cos- 
mic Muffin” by Boston radio personality Charles 
Laquidara, who took it from a National Lam- 
poon parody song. 

BILL MILLER, 91, (7-11-06) pianist. Miller 
provided the piano accompaniment for Frank 
Sinatra from 1951 until his final performance in 
1995. At the time of death he was on tour with 
Frank Sinatra, Jr. in Montreal. Sinatra, Jr. said, 
“A1l the songs Sinatra recorded in those days that 
became famous, Bill was the man who in 
essence introduced them to him.” Miller, who 
was mostly self-taught at the piano, began his 
career with Larry Funk and his Band of a Thou- 
sand Melodies when he was 18 years old. Later 
he was associated with the bands of Joe Haymes 
and His Orchestra, Tommy Dorsey, Benny 
Goodman and Charlie Barnet. Miller was intro- 
duced to Frank Sinatra while playing at the 
Desert Inn in Las Vegas in 1951. It was there that 
Sinatra invited Miller to work with him on The 
Frank Sinatra Show (CBS). 

JAN MURRAY, 89, (7-2-06) stand-up come- 
dian. Murray became one of television’s first 
stars hosting nine game shows such as Songs for 
Sale (CBS 1950-1952), Dollar a Second (DUM, 
ABC or NBC 1953-1957) and Treasure Hunt 
(ABC or NBC 1956-1958). When the highly 
rated Treasure Hunt was cancelled because of 
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the scandals surrounding Twenty One and The 
$64,000 Question he began Charge Account 
(NBC 1960-1962). Some of Murray’s other TV 
credits include: Go Lucky (CBS 1951), Blind 
Date (DUM 1953), Jan Murray Time (NBC 
1955), Chain Letter (NBC 1966), and as a fre- 
quent substitute host for Johnny Carson on The 
Tonight Show (NBC 1970-1973). In the late 
1960s Murray appeared in about 20 films in- 
cluding A Man Called Dagger (1967), Thunder 
Alley (1967), Tarzan and the Great River (1967) 
and Which Way to the Front? (1970). He began 
his career at 18 performing at the Melody Club 
in Union City, NJ and later entertained at 
Catskill Mountain resorts in New York. 

“SMILING” JACK SMITH, 92, (7-3-06) 
singer and television host. Smith, known as “the 
Man With the Smile in His Voice,” is probably 
best remembered as host of the popular televi- 
sion show You Asked for It (ABC 1958-1959, 
Syndicated 1971-1972). On radio he hosted The 
Jack Smith Show (CBS 1945-1952), costarring 
Dinah Shore and Margaret Whiting, and sang on 
other programs including: The 1937 Radio Show 
(Mutual 1937), The Prudential Family Hour 
(CBS 1941-1948), The Doris Day Show (CBS 
1952-1953) and Glamour Manor (Blue Net- 
work/ABC 1945). He began his career singing 
with the “Three Ambassadors” at the Cocoanut 
Grove at the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles. 
Later they performed with the Gus Arnheim Or- 
chestra, the Jimmie Grier Band and then returned 
to the Grove in 1933 to appear with Phil Harris’ 
band. In 1939 Smith left the trio and recorded 
songs such as /’ll Be With You in Apple Blossom 
Time, Jack, Jack, Jack and Civilization and ap- 
peared in several films. 

JACK WARDEN, 85, (7-19-06) actor. War- 
den, who often played the role of gruff police- 
man, coaches and soldiers, was nominated for 
supporting-actor Oscar Awards for his perfor- 
mances in two Warren Beatty films, Shampoo 
(1975) and Heaven Can Wait (1978). Some of 
his major film works include: /2 Angry Men 
(1957), All the President’s Men (1976), Being 
There (1979) and The Verdict (1982) starring 
Paul Newman. His last film role was in The Re- 
placements in 2000. He won a supporting actor 
Emmy Award for his performance in the made- 
for-television movie Brian’s Song (1971) and 
was twice nominated as a leading actor in the 
television detective show Crazy Like a Fox 
(CBS 1984-1986). Warden was a cast member 
on Mr. Peppers (NBC 1953-1955), N.Y.P.D. 
(ABC 1967-1969), Police Story (ABC 1988- 
1989) and guest starred in many playhouse pro- 
ductions. His Broadway credits include such 
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plays as Golden Boy and A View from the 
Bridge. Warden decided on an acting career 
while recovering from wounds sustained while 
serving in the Army during WWII. 

DOUG WHITE, 61, (8-15-05) journalist. 
White was the anchorman for WJAR(TV) in 
Providence, RI where he led the stations 6 P.M. 
and 11 P.M. newscasts for over twenty years. In 
2001, White added the 5 P.M. coverage to his 
duties. Lisa G. Churchville, the station’s Vice 
President and General Manger said, “We are 
losing a generous friend and esteemed colleague 
who has touched each of our lives. His leader- 
ship was marked by his commitment to the 
highest standards of journalism and his genuine 
affection for his co-workers and his audience.” 
Prior to joining the NBC affiliate in 1978 he was 
anchorman at WPRI(TV) in Providence for six 
years. White also worked at WSMW(TYV) in 
Worcester, MA and WLBZ(TV) in Bangor, 
ME. Earlier he had completed a work fellow- 
ship at Boston University and WGBH(TV) in 
Boston. 


Information for this column was obtained from 
the following: 


The Complete Directory of Prime Time 
Network and Cable TV Shows 1946-Present 
(20th edition) 

The Encyclopedia of Jazz 
The Hartford Courant 
On the Air: The Encyclopedia of Old-Time 
Radio 
QCWA Journal 
OST 
www.boston.com 
www.broadcastingcable.com 
www.einsiders.com 
www.emmys.com 
www.guardian.co.uk 
www.hollywood.com 
www.imdb.com 
www.latimes.com 
www.legacy.com 
www.newsvote.bbc.co.uk 
www.nytimes.com 
www.rtty.com 
www.seattletimes.com 
www.turntol0.com 
www.theinstitue.1eee.org 
www.variety.com 
www.wcsh6.com 
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Bring Historical Circuits to Life 
On Your Workbench! 


Rebasing Tubes for a Rexophone 


New Tubes for a Two Tube British Receiver 


By Steve O’ Bannon 
2717 Glenhaven Dr, Plano, TX 75093 
steve.obannon@verizon.net 


few years ago I was wandering 
through the attic of a local antique 
shop. It’s been in business since 
the 1970s and imports from Great Britain, 
France, and Belgium on a truly industrial 
scale. Items that aren’t ready to hit the 
floor get consigned to the attic or a ware- 
house. The owners have been kind enough 
to let me dig around in these areas, and 
sometimes I find real jewels. One such 
jewel was this Rexophone. As soon as my flash- 
light hit the little wooden box with exposed tube 
sockets, I knew that I had a 1920s European 
radio. 
The front of the radio sports the Rexophone 
decal. The back has a celluloid plate with license 


Type R reproduction (right) and Austrian tubes 
shown with original bases. The European bases 
from two Austrian tubes were swapped with the 
American bases from two Type R tubes. 
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The Rexophone with rebased tubes installed. 


information, stating “This instrument is licensed 
under Marconi patents for domestic or private use 
only in Great Britain and must not be directly or 
indirectly turned for revenue earning purposes or 
knowingly be supplied for use or used in any 
place of public entertainment or in any place in 
which any business requiring any license is con- 
ducted.” 

Radio receivers in Great Britain required li- 
censing, and the fees from these licenses helped 
pay for the operations of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation (BBC)(1). Owners of television re- 
ceivers still pay this fee. All British radios of the 
time required the BBC stamp to verify that the 
maker was paying his royalties. The BBC stamp 
came into use in 1922, according to Jonathan 
Hill’s book Radio! Radio! (2). That this little wire- 
less set does not mention the BBC, have the stamp, 
and only refers to the Marconi patents, indicates 
that it may be a rather early consumer radio. 

The radio case is made of a cheap varnished 
wood, with a hard rubber panel on top. The base 
is completely covered in black felt. As in many 
radios of this type, the tubes sit on the outside of 
the case, giving the radio a nice laboratory-in- 
strument look. The British did not always use 
manufactured tube sockets in their early radios 
(or valve sockets, as they would say). Instead, as 
in the Rexophone, sections of hollow nickel- 
plated brass tubing were screwed to the radio 
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panel such that the long pins of the tube bases 
would fit firmly in. 

Also contributing to the laboratory-instrument 
look are the plug-in coils on the left of the radio. 
This little wireless set has places for three: pri- 
mary, secondary, and regeneration. I am missing 
one. I have dug through that attic numerous 
times trying to find the final coil. 

As you may guess, this is a regenerative radio 
with an audio stage. There is a tuning capacitor 
with a fine-tuning trimmer adjusted by a knob lo- 
cated concentric with the main tuner. The fila- 
ment of each tube is controlled by a “Super EMC 
Micrometer Filament Dimmer,” which you must 
twirl for 15 rotations to go from zero to full volt- 
age. There is a switch that bypasses the audio 
stage. The most curious control cuts the grid leak 
in and out. I haven’t quite figured out the advan- 
tage of that. There are terminals for LT (low ten- 
sion), HT (high tension), Antenna (two termi- 
nals), Earth, and Phones. 

The mystery of this radio is the socket mount 
located on the right side. A two-tube regenera- 
tive radio doesn’t typically have enough kick to 
use a loop antenna. Besides, most loops of any 
size wouldn’t physically fit on this radio. Per- 
haps the mount is for something as simple as a 
hook for hanging the headphones. 

The radio came without tubes. Since I have 
been unable to find documentation, I have had to 
guess at appropriate tubes. The radio’s technol- 
ogy looks to be in the neighborhood of the early 
to mid 1920s, so I assumed that the British Type 
R would be a reasonable choice (they certainly 
look good!). 

Original Type R tubes don’t show up on this 
side of the pond often, and never within my bud- 
get. KR makes reproductions, but I haven’t quite 
been in the mood to pay over $100 each. I re- 
cently found a pair on the internet for a good 
price. This set had American bases, so I had to 
re-base the tubes with some European ones. 

Fortunately, I had some Austrian tubes on 
hand that were not of great value and had the 
correct base. So I undertook to swap bases. Not 
quite original, but it will do until my budget al- 
lows for something better. 

The first step was to soak the bases in acetone. 
After five minutes or so, I would gently twist the 
base to see if it had become loose. This works 
much better on old tubes than new, and patience 
definitely pays off. The next step was to unsolder 
the pins. As you might guess, the trick is to unsol- 
der all of them at once, so you can pull the base off. 

If you don’t have a solder-sucker, an easy way 
to do this is with a propane torch; torch heats all 
the pins evenly. Once the base is off, the rest is 
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Close-up of the hollow metal tubing arrangement 
for accepting the tube pins. Note the extra-long 
UK phone tips. 


easy. Remove any remaining solder from the in- 
side of the pins. Remove old glue as necessary 
for a good fit. Thread the wires into the proper 
pins, re-glue the base, and re-solder the pins. 

I’ve seen on the internet (3), but not tested, a 
glue intended specifically for tube bases. It is 
said to remain intact (a problem with other glues) 
as the tube heats and cools. I use Super Glue, 
which does not have this property, on my dis- 
play-only tubes. (VOTE: I plan to test Gorilla 
Glue for this purpose—rap) 

Owners of the domestic Radiola III and INA 
receivers will find this rebasing method useful 
when facing the problem of finding tubes for re- 
placing the ever-scarcer and fragile WD-11s. 
This periodical has published articles on finding 
suitable replacements (2), and there are base 
adapters available. But if you have some dud 
WD-11s, why not try this technique to use their 
bases to mount modern tubes and get that old 
Radiola back on the air? 

I have been on something of a mission to find 
literature or anything else about this radio. I had 
never heard of a Rexophone. There was no other 
identification. The parts inside were made by 
other companies, specializing in radio parts 
alone. The lettering and style of the decal look a 
lot like the trademark used by Geophone, a very 
popular British brand of the 1920s. I have re- 
cently discovered that Rexophone was made by 
the Morch Brothers of London. I have found sev- 
eral internet hits for Rexophone crystal sets, but 
that is about it. One radio site owner put up a pic- 
ture of my radio, but so far I have found no one 
who knows anything about it. How about it, 
readers—let’s hear from you! 

(continued on page 65) 
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The Kaar Engineering Company Type KE23AT 


major player in the communications field 

in the 1930s through the 1960s, it was lit- 
tle known to radio amateurs. My chance acquisi- 
tion of a wartime Kaar communications receiver 
at the 2006 AWA Conference led to a search for 
information on both the company and its prod- 
ucts. Fortunately I had the assistance of a fellow 
historian, Tom Laszynski, K8JRM, who was 
able to provide some background information. 

Kaar Engineering was founded in 1936 by 
John Kaar, who was deep into the early Califor- 
nia radio scene. He had worked at Remler along 
with such notables as E.M. Sargent, Frank Jones, 
and Byron “By” Goodman (later W1DX of 
ARRL fame.) 

Over the years Kaar Engineering turned out a 
wide variety of radio products. In 1961, the firm 
celebrated its 25th anniversary. However, the 
company was purchased in the early 1960s by 
Canadian Marconi, who ran it under the Kaar 
name until the late.1960s, after which it eventu- 
ally lost its identity. 

Products included CB radios, Conelrad re- 
ceivers, military radios, radio telephones, test 
equipment, mobile radios and marine radar, 
among other categories. The Models KE23A and 
—AT seem to have the most coverage in Riders, 
and I know of one restoration of a model 25E 
special communications receiver. 

Riders index lists the Model 23 plus two ma- 
rine radios, while Sams lists eight CB radios. 
Overall there is not much general name expo- 
sure in the common reference sources other than 
Riders and Sams. There is little on no advertising 
in either OST or Radio, two prominent journals 
of the day. 

The Models KE23A and 23AT (the difference 
seems to be in the use of a universal power trans- 
former and mechanical bandspread in the -AT 
version) are general-coverage communications 
receivers covering 500 kHz to 42 MHz. Power 
options reflect military wartime thinking in 
1944. First, the set would accept AC input rang- 
ing from 100-230 V in five steps. Second there 
was provision for operation from a 6-volt car 


Tomer the Kaar Engineering Co. was a 
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battery plus a vibrator pack. Conversion from 
AC to DC was done simply by unplugging an in- 
ternally-connected 24" power cable from the 
back apron and plugging it into the emergency 
source. 

The radio was supplied originally with a 
matching speaker, the 8", 4-ohm model PK23ST. 
Both the manual and speaker were missing when 
I bought the receiver, but fortunately the manual 
was reprinted in Rider’s Volume 15. The draw- 
ing dates the radio at 11/1/44, with revisions on 
12/8/44. Besides the usual knobs and switches, 
this receiver has ANL, a three- position tone 
control, and a squelch circuit (not usually found 
in this type of receiver.) The set uses nine octal 
tubes, plus two NE-48 neon bulbs in the oscilla- 
tor circuit. There is no crystal filter. 

This is a quality-built receiver, using quality 
components. The engineering appears to be 
carefully thought out. The single-knob tuning is 
weighted and totally gear-driven, with a 1:100 
tuning ratio. The only string used is for the ver- 
tical pointer on the 4%" slide-rule dial scale. 
There is a 0-100 logging scale on the round cen- 
ter dial. 

The tube sockets are all Isolantite, and the IF 
transformers used were the relatively recent per- 
meability-tuned types. The back apron has three 
ceramic antenna connections, plus an alignment 
jack hooked into the AVC line. There are also 
provisions for both 4- and 500-ohm outputs as 
well as receiver muting for break-in use with a 
transmitter. The receiver sensitivity is listed at 1- 
5 microvolts up to 16 MHz, and 3-15 microvolts 
on the high band. 

The original GE signal strength meter is still 
in place, with a Kaar Engineering label on the 
face. A brass label, riveted to the center top of 
the panel, states this is a Type KE23AT, Serial 
1001. Here’s an interesting question; does 
“1001” indicate that this is the first receiver of a 
production run? 

The condition of this receiver, as purchased, 
showed that it had had extensive service work 
done, including repainting of the panel and cab- 
inet. The original Peerless power transformer 
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Schematic of the Kaar KE23AT Special Receiver. 
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had been replaced. From the looks of the area 
around the power and audio circuits, the trans- 
former appeared to have burned out. In the 
process of replacing the power transformer, 
other components were removed, mainly the 


BREADBOARDING, continued from page 62 


Reader Mail 


Speaking of mail from readers, here’s a quote 
from an e-mail received from Jim Wood of Brea, 
CA about the “D Cell Power” Breadboarding 
column that appeared in the last issue—rap: 

“Very good article and a fine way to obviate 
B batteries without a mains connection. You 
should be able to get a bit better efficiency, 
maybe, using a higher frequency with the proper 
magnetics. Years ago I made a 5OkHz de/dc in- 
verter for a homemade condenser microphone 
and got nearly 90% out of it. 

A good source for small quantities of ferrites is 
Amidon Corp. They are in Costa Mesa, CA, not 
far from where I live. They are a distributor of 
Ferrite cores and similar things, and sell to hams 
and experimenters with no specific minimum. 

Keep up the articles, I look forward to the 
Breadboarding section.” 


REFERENCES: 


(1) From British receiver licensing: 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Television_licence: 
A television licence (or more correctly 
broadcast receiver licence, as it usually also 
pays for public radio) is an official licence re- 
quired in many countries for all owners of tele- 
vision (and sometimes also radio) receivers. It is 
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Front panel of the KE23AT is neat and utilitarian. 


power-supply parts for conversion 
from AC to the DC emergency 
power. The dial pointer was dam- 
aged, and some recapping had 
been done, including filters. The 
RF and IF sections appeared to be 
undisturbed. 

This is an interesting communi- 
cations receiver, a bit off the 
beaten path. There is a Kaar set in 
the AWA Museum, but at this 
writing we don’t have the model 
number. Plans are to go over this 
radio and do what is needed to 
make it work, more or less as it did 
originally. The results will be re- 
ported in a future column. 

And if anyone has any information on either 
this receiver or the Kaar Engineering Co., please 
contact me at w2dgb@ptd.net, or by phone at 
570-629-0637. 


a form of hypothecation tax to fund public 

broadcasting, thus allowing public broadcasters 

to transmit programmes without, or with only 
supplemental, funding from radio and television 
commercials. 

The television licence was originally known 
as a radio licence, and was used to fund public 
radio broadcasting. With the arrival of televi- 
sion some countries created a separate addi- 
tional television licence, while others simply in- 
creased the radio licence fee to cover the addi- 
tional cost of TV broadcasting, changing the 
licence’s name from “radio licence” to “TV li- 
cence” or “receiver licence”. Today most coun- 
tries fund public radio broadcasting from the 
same licence fee that is used for television, al- 
though a few still have separate radio licences, 
or apply a lower or no fee at all for consumers 
who only have a radio. Some countries also have 
different fees for users with colour or mono- 
chrome TV. Many give discounts for elderly 
and/or disabled consumers. 

(2) Published by Sunrise Press, Nov 1986, 
ISBN: 0951144804, paperback, 244 pages. 
Also available hardbound. 

(3) http://www.jacmusic.com/accesories/ 
Tube-Glue/tube-glue-.html 

(4) D.K. Owens, “Substitutes for the WD-11”, 
Old Timer’s Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 3 (August 
2003) 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
AWA REVIEW VOLUME 19 


The 171 pages of this year's Review contain eight fascinating articles: 

(1) The Extraordinary Triplett 630 VOM Series by Charles Kirsten 

Charles' thorough treatment of the subject concludes that the 630's design em- 
bodied an integration of switching, insulation, housing, and ergonomic features 
that resulted in a superior series of instruments. 

(2) Radio Pioneer Dr. David McCaa by Lloyd Jury and Brian Belanger 
McCaa was a radio pioneer from the Pennsylvania area. His work is not widely 
known today, but his achievements include 36 patents related to radio--particu- 
larly to static reduction. 

(3) CQ "Small Format" Amateur Radio Books, 1947-1984: An Annotated 
Bibliography by Neil Friedman 

This series of 28 6" x9" books included such classics as The RTTY Handbook by Byron Kretzman and 
The Surplus Conversion Handbook by Tom Kneitel. Friedman writes interesting and candid profiles of 
each book and its author. 

(4) Television Historian: An Appreciation of George Shiers (1908- 83) by Christopher Sterling 

Shiers rose from humble beginnings in England to become a notable researcher of the history of elec- 
tronics, specializing in the technical history of television. 

(5) E.H. Scott Serial Numbers: An Updated Analysis by Kent King and Norman Braithwaite 

An update of the Volume 11 Review article, this offering provides an extensive survey of serial num- 
bers on extant sets, providing information not available from factory records. 

(6) Techniques of Radio Intelligence in the Second World War by Cary Cain 

Cain traces the development of radio intelligence techniques from their birth in the First World War 
up to modern times. 

(7) Fessenden's Christmas Eve Broadcast: Reconsidering an Historic Event by Donna Halper and 
Christopher Sterling 

As an example of how events in early radio history became legends, the authors' extensive research 
casts doubt on whether this famous broadcast actually happened. (8) Morse Code Training Devices by 
David and Julia Bart An exhaustive review of the devices used to teach Morse code that includes 19th- 
and early 20th-century key and sounder sets, mechanical keying apparatus such as the Instructograph 
and Omnigraph, the automatic keyers developed during World War II, code oscillators, disk and mag- 
netic recordings and computers Price is $14.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add $5.00. See 
order form on back page for availability and prices of previous volumes. 


e 


TH OLD TIMER’S BULLETIN 


Bon nk Abo» 


These discs run on any PC or Mac system capable of running Acrobat 4.0 
(free copy included). PCs should have 486 or better processor, 10 Mb of free 
hard disc space, MS Windows 95 or 98 or NT 4.0 with service pack 3 or — 
later. 


Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 U.S., ‘posmbd 
in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35,95 U.S., post- 
paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


Antique Wireless Association 


Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and | Heleg 
Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 | 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM 


Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s 
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All profits are used to support the Museum ® See back cover for order blank 


Bulletin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the “lost” 
Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military keys, and the long- 
awaited update of the Early Telegraph Makers list by Roger Reinke. There are three ways of brows- 
ing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. 
Complied and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, W1TP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; else- 
where add $3.00. 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM 


Back Issue Library Yotaxaes 3-5 


Antique Viner Assnciatios 
? era at vi 
AWA REVIEW 
{8 


Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Op- 
erating requirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Vol- 
umes 6-10 available on two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; 
both, $35.00, postpaid in US and Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 


Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The Atwater Kent Story. 
Written by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out of print. We now 
offer it to you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Acrobat Reader Ver- 
sion 4.0 or higher.* As a bonus, you’ll receive a printed full-size wall chart showing the progression 
of A-K radio products. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9RS, is also back as 
a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book pro- 
vides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 
pages, a nice index and several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any 
PC with Acrobat Reader version 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thought- 
ful gift of publishing rights to the AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; 
elsewhere, add $5.00. 

*Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the world-wide-web. 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 


Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new 
pin maintains the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds 
the words “Antique Wireless Association” wrapped around the loop in bright 
gold. Background is dark blue cloisonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 1" in 
diameter. Price: $6.00 US and Canada, elsewhere, add $1.00. 


AWA COFFEE MUG 


Heavy porcelain mug in cobalt blue with yellow-gold AWA lettering 
and logo. good for daily use and dishwasher safe. $9.75 postpaid in US 
and Canada. 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store, 
P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 
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M USEU M STORE ORDER FORM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 34-4 37-1 
26-1 29-1 31-3 35-1 37-2 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-2 37-3 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-3 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 35-4 38-1] 
27-1 30-1 33-2 36-1 38-2 
28-1 30-4 33-4 36-2 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-1] 36-3 38-4 
28-3 36-4 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 10 $10.00 Volume 15 $11.00 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 13 $10.00 Volume 16 $11.00 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 Volume 17 $11.00 
Volume 18 $14.00 
CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. Volume 19 $14.00 
OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 
OTHER CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 Telegraph Anthology $14.95 
The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 
AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN AWA COFFEE MUG 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 (QTY) @ $9.75 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 


Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = $ 
Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = $ 


Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB CD Order $ 
______ AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
______ Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
_____Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = §$ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
______ Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
____ AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 

Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $ 
____—~-AWA Coffee Mug @ $9.75 = $ 

Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Coffee Mug Order $ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 


Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 
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